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[BRENDA STOOD LOOKING UP AT THE STARLIT SKY, AND ERIO FELT AS IF AN ICE-COLD KNIFE HAD BEEN PLUNGED INTO HIS HEABT. ] 


THE VOICE OF THE TEMPTER. 
—_—o— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Errc Farqumar resolved that no one should 
guess what sentence of degradation had been 
passed on him by his grandfather, came 
down to dinner that night with as cheerfal 
an expression as he could muster. The fates 
were against him it is true; but he had been 
o tienes emer ent naa 

i or to pull him thro ; 
an never failed eat the 6 one 
or the other had brought him to terra firma. 
of an English gentle- 
man as he took his place at the dinner-table, 
dressed most carefully for the evening in a 

waistcoat, and spotless 


texture. 

He would have looked handsome in the 
velveteen suit of a day-labourer ; but to-night, 
in his present conventional dress of the: nine- 
teenth century, Brenda felt him quite over- 
powering, 


f 
d 





Cyril had fallen into the habit of puttiog on 
a short coat, which could do duty as a 
smoking jacket later in the evening, and it 
had not occurred to him to make any change 
in his habits because of his cousin's arrival, 

Brenda was vaguely sorry that he had placed 
himself at a disadvantage, and she also be- 
came unpleasantly conscious of several strains 
upon the simple white cashmere, in which it 
was her custom to adorn herself for the 
evening. 

Eric noticed every defect in her dress, but 
said to himself that nothing could spoil that 
beautifally-moulded creamy neck, or the head 
80 daintily — on it; and that one glance 
from those beautifal violet eyes would make 
most men forget everything else in the world 
but their owner. It seemed to him a shame 
that so lovely a girl should vegetate in a place 
like The Towers, not remembering that the 
pleasant life amongst old friends in a cheerful 
neighbourhood seemed anything but v: tion 
to the girl herself, who hadn’ta wish beyond. 

Erio’s eyes wandered from Brenda to Cyril, 
and back again. He was secretly nettled by 
the way in which the former always referred 


to the latter as if nothing could be done with- 
out him, and before dinner was over he had 
determined that the girl’s affections should be 
given to him instead of to his cousin. 

He had never found it difficult to win a 
woman’s heart, and he could not believe it 
— that sosimple a girl should resist 

im. 


***Pon my word, Brenda, I should not have 
stayed so long out there if I had known what 
was waiting for me here,’ he said, with an 
expressive glance from under his long lashes, 
as they sat together over dessert, Cyril 
— gone upstairs to his grandfather. 

‘Was the scolding pleasant, after all?” 
a down at the forced strawberries which 
he just placed on her plate. 

He threw back his head, haughtily. ‘‘ Soold- 
ing ! I’m rather too old for that sort of thing. 
Let grandfather try it on somebody else—on 
Cyril, for instance; he looks as if he would 
take it like butter !” 

“Nothing of the kind!" her eyes flashing 

ily. ‘ Bat he doesn’t think it partiou- 
larly manly to neglect an old man as soon as 
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Bric drew his brows together and bit his lip, 
but thetgh he felt inclinedto bax her ears, he 
only seid, panic, — 

“Very good of you to fight his battles 50 
brevely. I hope he is properly gratefal.”’ 

There was something in his tone, quitt 
though it was, that sent the hot blood rushing 
to her cheeks, and she immediately pushed 
aside her chair, and rose from the table, 

‘* Where are youguing to?” heasked, in surf 

rise, 
Pee On to the terrace, whilst you smoke your 
cigarette in peace!” 

* Won’t it be chilly ?” with a slight shiver, 

‘For you, perhaps, just come from a warm 
climate. But for me there are such things as 
fur (cloaks, and the. storm hes gone off,” 
and she vanished through the door which led 
into the hall. She was just reaching up to 
unhook her cloak from its acou peg, 
when, to her surprise, it was taken down and 
placed round her shoulders by Eric, Then he 
took up his own light overcoat;and caught up 

a pot hat. 

‘‘ Are you comingomt?” eifeemekted:in sur- 

rise. 
‘Of course Lam,” 


“ Bat you haven't had enough wine.” 


a ‘t hed -Whiich is of 
more consequence,” the} 
glass door and 


cocoon de a disturbed 
she said. 


she 

the fish air. 
“* Sélely 

the ptire sweef face wh 

of th 


ch seemed likea 


. Cental y nes,” 


every. pretty 

brokema hundred hearts, stopped! 

matélies at'the lowest computa 

your own heart’ behind scattered 

fragments. Really it's quitea 

forwgaeh @ conquering hero to come and 

us ” dropping him an elaborate curtsey. 
ou little goose! Who's been stuffing 
your head with such unuiterable nonsense? ”’ 
not knowing whether to langh or to be ang ery. 
“If you and I are together much longer you'll 
coon find out if I have a heart or no.” 

‘*Oh, dearnol’’ scornfully, -‘‘ You needn’t 
thiak I’m going to advertice for ita return.” 

‘‘ No need to a@vertise for athing when itis 
in your own possession,” 

“Ah! When will that be?” with a would- - 
sentimental sigh. ‘On second thoughts I 
don't feel: disposed te count on it,” 

‘** Why not on mine as well as on Cyril's?” 
with a glance like a flash of lightning into her 
grave eyes. 

She did not blush. overwhelmingly, but 
turned on him with a pretty, rose-pink just 
fluttering over her cheeks. 

‘‘Who said I counted on it ?—not Cyril, 
I’m sare. He's worth more than most people ; 
bat he thinks himeelf.of no account at all, 
Ask all the people—the. tenants, the servants, 
Don’t:they appeal to. him iif they are in any 
trouble? De + they love the -very ground he 
treads on ?—wouldn’t they almost their 
hearts if: be went away.as-you do?” 

“A pleasant look-out for mel” dryly. 
‘Do you remember that. it is I who am 
bound to remain here -whilet Gyril goes ont 
into the world? Do you forget that when the 
gid man dies, I am the heir?” 


, as 
on my — looking down into’ 
breath. 


Sy ~ on  Comeagamantimnaentet ; 
pay Sees would. rather — with 
a ‘devision, ; 


: in amd gave 
wanted to haweease,’’ Th 
‘| these years” 
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afidther eyes looking inexpressifily tad. “ Th 
old happy life will be overffor ever !\ Baf 
don’t talk of if,” rousing herself with an 
effort...“ Perhaps: grandad will recover ; ant 
ther yon" cago ‘back to the peo n, le who -are 
longing for you, and Cyril and I will go on 
just as we have always oe, ~ 
ae 4 as if you had it all to your: 
selverl”’ iis; jenlousy aflame im: an instant. . 
“‘ Have you forgotten that I used to be here as 
well as 1? He was not -the-walk 
then—when I was. at home at The Towers!” 
“ Not ! a. cares about 
that? Bathewstel 
“Try ——— Lr: 


good asi 
his win i er 
ning ‘aaa ne 


‘And IT shall go, too,” Her £&ce te 





build up-a wallbetween us, 
down the vegptext instant?” 
is there,” she answered, in Her]. 
forward fashion. ‘I suppose igdbaite!} 


: beaut 
with tears, i@has taken o 
re my ow. 


hers ‘but: when-I think of all that 
2 has beem: to me I feel as if I 


would lay down as it is—this 
moment, if I could save him one pang of 
agony before he died.” 

She stood with clasped hands, looking up at 
the starlit rd ‘and Brio felt asif an ice-cold 
knife. had. been plunged into -his: heart. 
his pride and self.satisfaction. rolled away 

from him like‘a cloud, and lefs him stripped 
of all false’ pretence and exouse, He: saw 
himself for once as others saw him, and held 


proudly in the air, but- her soft cheeks wet: 
with tears. She had allewed her feelings to 
carry her away further than she had intended: 
but she had not said wry word more, 
the trath. Her love for Sir Peter was 
measured. out erudeingiy’ Ronde 
secording to the amaountihe gave'to 
- —- pamary anaes for he 
er home: a 0 loving cateon 
she looked: for no loving ca: 
words, for it was-not ‘his: way 


anybedy. 

n her eyes’ he'was the best, 
man that ‘ever > slie: loved 
honoured him aa if he in how 
youthfal mind: father, brother and | 
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sister all inone. She had throried -bin high 





on.a lofty seat, where Sir Peter would have’ 
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been vey mtbh acai to) find hirtself; 
amd ¢ who did né} bot down and 
wdtahiggehim Wete not wofthy of the nate of 
Farquhar. 

‘‘ Miss Bremda, wherever have you been 
hidivy yourself?” ‘The voice was that of Mrs. 
Seddon, the housekeeper, coming ont of the 
Gaskpene of the doorway. ‘‘ Mr, Cyril’s been 


Grandfather's not wotte?” her young 
voice husky = oie anxiety. ‘“ Oh! tell 


me—tell me 
be frightened. Only the 


“Now don’t 
d sent for just ——’ 
heard no more; for she bad flown 


mouths that as they willed ié 20 it 
would be, inevery trouble they would be to- 
‘gether hand-in- hand, atid every joy would be 
doubled ney nies Me it was shared. 


Happily them, statidin they did— 
the one on the threshold of life, the other in 
the prime of his manhood—there was no 

ting with prophetié finger to 
the separating of. the ways, when one would 
pass on this — the other on —— Both had 


the only child 


as he felt Gir! Peter's pulse, ! 

before he spoke. ; ae 
oritieal condition, ctrtainty "he 

with thin wrist. 


"the palo, 1 own, relieve: that ‘by nor. 


the 
debility is: sas it in- 
sofast. The restoratives which’ Ipre- 
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scribed have ceased to have their proper effect, 
and I scarcely feel justified in increasing the 
dose.” 

“ But if they have lost their power, I should 
think it*was'the only thing to be done,” sug- 
gested Oyril, with a tone of infinite sadness 
in his voice. 

= ¢ be done,” said the docter, shakin: 
his head more vigorously thanever. ‘* But 
can changs the anwathetic. I'll send it round 
as soon a8 I get home.” A 

“ Oan’t you stay here for the night?” 

“ Utterly im bie. Iam due at the Hall 
at eleven, but 1 promise’ to be round the first 
thing in the morning. Of course you won't 
leave him alone?” with a at the bed. 

“J shall sit up all night,” said Cyril, 
briefly. 

«« And I—I won’t leave him for anything!” 
put in Haendee resolutely. arian 

lear youn: » We CO eave 
Sir Peter in Rotel nent than your cousin's. 
You can take your turn to-morrow,”’ and Dr. 
Whitehead turned away. 
As Cyril followed him to the door, he asked 
‘made his’ will 


“I think so—long ago. But he told me 
to write to Mr, Parkinson, and he’s coming 
to-morrow,” heanswered, in an absent manner, 
which showed that his hopes were not centred 
on the all rtarnt document. 

“ Humph!” and*the little man looked at 
him. with his~bright, ferret-like eyes. “If 
the old will’sto be altered, I fancy it won't 
be to your diea@vantage, Mr: Farquhar; and 
I should advise Parkinson to hurry up.” 

“« Oh, I haven’t much to do with it. Eric's 
the heir, you know. But I'm afraid you must 
think my grandfather in a very dangerous 
state. Do you mean to tell me that the end 
i Meith L could tell. exactly wh 

‘“‘ Neither you nor exactly when ; 
but it isn’t far off. If he sees another sunset 
it's a@ much as I expect of him,” 

Cyril’s face answered for him, but his 
tongue was silent. 

‘To-morrow !"’ he thought, with a shiver. 
“Can it be:tomorrow? Oh, what shall we 
do without him-Bren and 1?” 

On. the way: downstaizs, they came upon 
Eric, who shook hands. heartily with the 
doctor,. who. had known him from his earliest 
bognants 

hey talked ther for a few minntes, and 
then the doctor told Eric that he had one 
just arrived im time. He looked dreadfally 
chaneets SRE-SEERAE BRON. AER cont ee 

y- 

‘* Why. did you keep it from me? You knew 
that nothing would have kept-me out there 
it Spee Nemertina 1k..a08 90, CESRE Ae 
this!’ 

“I begged you. to come back as earnestl 
ai I conld,” said Oyril, gpietiy. “1. told* 
you was very ill. I couldn’t do 


oa Pe Pye hi, Bs face i ‘= 
8 . in turn. 
Ne dake there was more to keep 
cousin there than.to bring; him here. What 
is one old man compared with a host of pretty 
women? ’’ 

Then he wens: down the broad flight 
of grey-stone steps, got into his dog-cart, and 





prod Cun nat ste ment. lamp she axes of 

“ As. @ young dog as evor lived ; 
but if., he. to. me, I’d label him 
‘d h himup. . He's just come 
in time.to the, prettiest m that-was 
ever ruin as, able.a home- 
party anaes found ire! I 
hy bi hadstayed.away; but it’s 
: Dr. Wtehead in of big most ordinary 
ably al ton hin to. take’ the 


He did: nat. j anne so, many 20, fy | 
the Hv ox, the -nunrker of. 
their servants, pat xather by. their ae 
individual worth. And, jadging them by this 





standard, it often happened that those who 
stood highest in the eyes of the world were 
almost level-with the dust in his opinion. 

He had no donbt that Eric Farquhar, with 
his handsome face, and tall, straight figure, 
would win all the hearts of the neighbourhood ; 
but he decided at once in his own mind, after 
that one penetrating glance, which looked 
through the young man’s fair outside to the 
depths of the complex nature within, that his 
coming would bring trouble and pain to the 
small circle at The Towers. 

‘*Poor girl! poor girl!’’ he muttered to 
himself. ‘It would puzzle a wiser head than 
hers to know what to do between the two!” 
and then he drove in at his own gate, up the 
narrow drive with the trim-kept lawn on 
either side; and, throwing his reins to the 
servant who ran out as soon as be heard the 
wheels, got down, and walked into the small 
hall from under a porch which in the summer 
would be covered with travellers’ joy. 

A door was thrown open on the right hand 
side, and a very pretty girl sprang into his 
arms. 

‘“What! not in bed, little one?’’ he said, 
caressingly, as he patted her delicate cheek 
with his plump right hand. 

“T knew you would be off again as soon as 
you came back, and I wanted to know how Bir 
Peter was?” said Plossie, as she slipped her 
hand through her father’s arm, and went with 
him into the small office where he kept his 
bottles of drugs. 

‘*Tt's a case of ‘sorry to leave you, but gol 
must,’.” as‘he released his arm, and lifted a 
bottle off the shelf. 

He was accustomed to see the happy child, 
and the successful man of business, called 
away by the angel of death, and he could not 
find erp -5 Pnigetmey td sad in the summons 
coming at last to an old man who had played 
his part in this world, and might be supposed 
to be longing for the next. 

But, to the young, death is always a shock, 
and Flossie exclaimed in genuine sorrow,— 

“Oh, father?! he’s not going to die! What 
will Miss Farquhar do?” 

“Without him?” regarding a measuri 
glass with careful attention, as he let a few 
drops of a dark, thick fiuid fall slowly into 
it. “And so long as Cyril Farquhar con- 
tinues to think her the best girl on earth, she 
will console herself easily enough.” 

_ “The other brother ’s much ihe best lovk- 
ing. ” 


quickly from under his shaggy brows. 
Flossie turned away her face. 


“ What do you know of him?” looking up 


give you a heartache, or wet your pillow with 
tears.’ 

She put up her face to be kissed, after o 
faint remonetrance, and went to bed, to dream 
of a handsome face, with glowing eyes half 
hidden by long silky lashes, as different to 
the doctor's as cheese is to chalk. 

“Tll keep a sharp look-out,” said Dr. 
Whitehead to himself or the stars, as he drove 
through the chilly night to visit his other 
patient at the Hall. 

But what is the good of fathers looking out 
when men as handsome as Apollo look in? 
The latter generally have luck on their side— 

, especially when there's a traitor in the citadel. 

| _ Flossie was the one bit of poetry in the 
doctor’s prosaic life; and he guarded her with 
the jealous care of a miser for his gold. 

Some day in the far-off future, when he met 
& man on whom he could entirely depend; he 
might, after a struggle, make up his mind to 
part with his child. Till then he prayed that 
angels might watch over her, and keep her 
in her maiden purity unspotted from the 

| world, 

Nothing rude or unseemly was allowed te 
‘come near her; scandal was kept from ber 
| CAFS ; improper books were not permitted to 
Boil her ; and in her eighteenth year she 
was as innocent as the daisies that unbidden 
, reared their heads on the grass. 





CHAPTER VI. 


“¢ Cuitp, are you there?” 

Brenda started, as the words fell on’ her 
ears in a low, husky voice, which seemed as 
unlike her grandfather's as possible. 

| Yes, grandad,” she said, softly, putting 
her warm young hand on his cold fingers. 

| The touch seemed to revive Sir Peter, and 
he roused himself from his lethargy. 

‘‘]’m going—and I’m glad to go—all dis- 

‘ appointment, all hopes blasted and shattered. 
' I wish I had never been born!" 

| “Oh, don't say that!” her loving heart 
' fall of tendereet pity. ‘* You've given a home 


Dg to us all and what should we have done with 


out you?” 
| A grim smile hovered round his mouth, 
for he remembered that there would have’ becn 
no Erio, Cyril, or Brenda, if their grandfather 
‘had never existed ; but, as a sudden thought 
flashed throngh his weary brain, he raised 
his voice, and eaid with surprising energy,— 
| “Yes, and that home you shall have to the 
| day of your death! Look here, child,’ hie 
voice sinking to a husky whisper, ‘‘ Marry the 


“He was passing on his way from the' man who has The Towers. He’sa good fellow, 
station just as I was struggling to shut-the and will take care of you. Don’t say a word 
gate over the way, and he came up s0 politely they are coming, and God bless you. You've 


and asked if he could help me.” 


| got your father’s eyes. Now go!” 


‘Another time let the gate alone mand She bent down and kissed him, with tho 
te 


than talk to passers-by !”’ 


ars on her cheeks, feeling that she had 


“ But, father, the cows would all have got never loved him half enough before, and then 


out.” 


'tarned towards the door, her heart beating 


‘Let the cows toss all the old women in the qnickly in a wild tumult. Her cousins came 
village ; but just keep yourself to yourself, a8 in at the same time; but she shrank from 


the people say! I won't have Eric Farquhar, 
or any other insolent young puppy, dangling 
after my girl, so he needn’t think it!” fiercely, 
as if the young man were standing straight 
before him. ae 
“Father, he’s not thinking of it,’ her 
cheeks like a flamingo’s wings. ‘He wouldn't 
eyen know meagain. It was nothing but the 


| parest good-nature.”” 


‘* Would he have been as good-natured to an 
ugly old woman? No, child; don’t have any- 
thing to do with him, he won’t think any- 
thing of yon, I se he considers me 
about on a level 
long. as he pays my. bill when ‘all is over, that 
won’t'take away my for dinner!” 

itleman, not'a snob!”’ she said, 


‘“*He'a a 
india ‘But I've a bit of supper 
jready for you in the -room, and I hope! 


‘yon've Da te‘ for that.” 

whee Bare hasn't hai time to take it 
away jast yet. But good-night; child. Go to 
bed, and dream of your old father. He'll never 


his butler! Bat so! 


Eric who was the nearer to her, and harried 
to her own room. 
“No, no, no!” she cried in the depths of 
; her heart. “I never would marry Eric, not 
| if he had The Towers and Windsor Castle to 
back him,” and then she threw herself down 
_ on her bed and sobbed, for everything seemed 
to be slipping from her, as an old man was 
sinking siowly into the arms of death, 
* * * 


‘‘ I will take the first watch,” Hric said, to 
Cyril’s immense surprise. ‘You go to bed, 
it’s nearly twelve now,.and relieve me af six 
o'clock.” 

“No; if you won't go to bed, I'll stay with 
you. You've had a long journey end must'be 
tired out.” 

‘* Whether tired or not, I’m going to do-it, 
and you would be foolish not to go and rest, 
| This sort of thing may goon for ages, and 
| we must husband our strength.” 

‘It won't go on, I’m efraid ; but I'll do ae 
you like,” thinking it natural that-his cousin 
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should wish to be alone as much as possible 
with his grandfather. He went out of the 
room, un villingly, after giving Eric the most 
carefal instructions as to the various medi- 
cines and their appointed times; and as 
he went, he looked back over his shoulder, 
thinking what a striking picture those two 
made—the old man wan, gaunt and feeble, 
with sunken cheeks and wrinkled brow, stern 
as death itself, sinking slowly but surely into 
the grave, the young man in the pride of his 
manhood—full of life and energy, with the 
beautiful face and the winning smile that had 
taught many a woman to love him too well. 

It would be bard to say what had driven 
Eric to his present post. A glimmer of hope 
that he might prevail on Sir Peter to change 
tis mind; jealousy—fierce, wild jealousy of 
the cousin who was to ——_ him—or 
remorse for je past in which he had played 
0 poor a party 

He sank down into a chair by the bedside 
witb a heavy sigh, and leant his elbow on the 
arm of it, his head upon his hand. He was 
in an angry, defiant state of mind, and the 
Evil one stood very near his elbow in the 
silence of the night. 

Pictures of the past came trooping through 
bis brain like the passing slides of a magic- 
lantera, and always in theee he saw the worst 
side of his grandfather's character. The 
affection that he had lavished on hia grand- 
son was forgotten, and the sternness remem- 
bered with which he often refused to fill his 
empty pocket after some foolish fit of extra- 
vagance. 

Eric saw himself as a schoolboy, ordered 
to spend the holidays at The Towers, when 
be had made up his mind to enjoy himself 
elsewhere ; desired to give up the friends of 
his choice for no apparent reason, except that 
they did not suit the fancy of a tiresome old 
man; denied the very pleasures on which he 
had set all his hopes. 

Yes! he had been thwarted over and over 
again, and their wills had been in constant 
collision. Was it likely that now he would 
stand tamely by and see himself cheated out 
of the inheritance which was his rightfal due 
—the inheritance on which he had counted so 
often in his dealings with money lenders, that 
he would be positively ruined and disgraced 
if it passed into his cousin’s hands ? 

There was only one patch of light from the 
{amp behind the bedcurtain, the rest of the 
lofty roo 
in inten 
came into his mind after the other, and he 
made no effort to drive them away. 

If Sir Peter died to-night The Towers 
would go to the rightful heir—if he lasted 
twenty-four hours longer his cousin would 
step into his shoes, Twenty-four hours of 
ceaseless pain to the old man meant ruin to 
his gré@ndson. 

There could be no doubt of his suffering, 
for as he lay between sleeping and waking in 
@ comatose state, a constant moan passed his 
pale lips, and surely it would be a charitable 
act to put an end to his pain. 


was nothing to-live for. Dr. Whitehead said 
death was inevitable—there was no chance of 
cure—and if he came with too lagging a step 
at could scarcely be a sin to hurry him, 

If hia mind had not been clouded he would 
not have wished to commit an act of gross in- 
gastice. It. wouid be carrying ont his reason- 
able will if he were prevented from undoing 
the fixed purpose of years. 

Eric had often heard it argued that it would 
be for the benefits of mankini if those who 
were hopelessly insane or incurably ill might 
be put ont of their misery. As for himself, 
the had often said that if he were saffering 
from some hideous disease he would bribe a 
nan to shoot him, 

Sir Peter was dying—nothing could save 
him, Who conld tell but that his last hours 
might be a struggle of fearful agony? If he 
could go off in his sleep what a mercifal 
ch ine2 it would be! 


panelled in black oak, was wrapt , 
arkness. One unhallowed thought 





Pleasure was j 
over for him, comfort had departed, and there , 





The joints of the furniture ocreaked, an 
owl passed outside the shuttered windows, 
curdling the blood with its weird screech ; the 
wind mourned and raved, making every 
window rattle in its frame. 

He turned with a strange sensation of 
horror to meet the gaze of Sir Peter's eyes 
fixed on him with a horrid stare which 
a to read the darkest secrets of his 

eart. 

A cold shiver passed over him as the 
shrunken lips parted, one of the claw-like 
hands moved, and pointed a bony finger at a 
bottle on the table. 

It was labelled “ poison,” bat Eric knew it 
to be ® narcotic of unusual strength, thirty 
drops of which were to be given if absolutely 
necessary. 

‘* Give it me,” in a hollow tone. ‘' Qaick! I 
can’t stand this torture say ienge 7 

Eric stretched out his hands and took u 
the medicine glass and the small blue phial. 
His hands shook as if with paley ; a cold per- 
spiration broke out on his brow. He started 
violently. Was it a ste in the passage, or a 
rat behind the skirting-board? His head grew 
confused ; the numbers mixed themselves to- 
gether. A voice seemed to hiss in his car,— 


‘*Go on; don’t stop!" “ 
Was it sixty or thirty, that number there 
on the side 
reached to? 


the glass where the mixture 


*‘Confound you, be quick!” came the 
hoarse, ae whisper from the bed. 

Hastil put the glass to his grandfather's 
lips, and then a sudden impulse half 
snatched it away. But too late, for every drop 
had been drunk in feverish haste! 

Then he sat down, and cowered as if in the 
— of some awfal horror, a hair on 

is body standing erect, on Et. running 
down hiaspine. He sat there like a stone, not 
moving s0 much as an eyelash, scarcely breath- 
ing; and yet whilst his body was so still, his 
mind seemed endowed with treble weg f 

Scenes from his boyhood came before him ; 
such different scenes to those that had visited 
pany the gith of bia grandfather, and the old 

y—the gift of his gran » BD 
om was watching him from the window. 

There was an accident to the train in which 
he was coming from school, and several pas- 
sengers were killed; he saw the tears on the 
withered cheeks as he sp into his arms 
alive and well. He felt the kind hand on his 
shoulder, heard the words of praise with which 
he was greeted after saving a favourite dog 
from drowning in the lake. 

Another time when he came home, over- 
burdened with the sense of unpaid bills left 
behind, and said he had almost made up his 
mind to go in quite another direction to The 
Towers, how the stern face relaxed as the old 
man said with a smile,— . 

“ Never do that, lad. The money’s nothing 
to me, so long as I get my boy!” 

Oh! he had loved him like a father, and 
taken him to his heart when there was not a 
soul to care for the orphaned boy and the 
sternness had been only a veil for the tender- 
ness which he had wished to hide from a scoff- 
ing world. 

In a paroxysm of remorsefal tenderness, he 
aes down on his knees and clasped his 
hands. 

“ Forgive me, grandad. I didn’t mean it. 
Oh, speak to me—speak—just one word!” 

But there was no answer. The arey head 
had fallen a little to one side, as if to rest 
more comfortably on the pillow, and the 
moaning had ceased. Such a blessing that 
the pain was stilled at last! The medicine had 
done its work quickly, and sleep had come to 
put an end to torture. } 

Yes, it must be all right, he was so quiet, 
In fact, a solemn stillness seemed to have 
come over everything. Not a sound was to be 
heard in that quiet room, and even the wind 
outside had ceased to bluster. 

The silence was intense, and ac hy " 
that Eric was almost afraid to it wi 
a breath. Cold drops gathered on his forehead, 





i eee 


his teeth chattered; a feeling grew on him 
that if this state of tension lasted much longer 
he would go raving mad. 

Afraid to know—yet unable to remain in 
doubt—he caught up the lamp, and pulling 
aside the curtain held it over Sir Peter's face. 

One scared look was sufficient. The cheeks 
had become more hollow, the chin had dropped, 
the ying were opened with a sightless stare, 
and greyness of death was on it all, 

“Oh, Heaven forgive me!” broke from 
Eric's trembling lips, as the whole extent of 
his misery burat upon him. 

Stamped with the brand of Cain for ever on 
his brow, he turned from the bed, and fell with 
the lamp in his hand face downwards on the 
floor. There Cyril found him when he cams; 
in a minute later, too anxious about his 
grandfather to wait till the hour that Eric 
had suggested. 

He nearly tumbled over him, for the lamp 
had, fortunately, been extinguished in the fali, 
and the flame of his candle gave an uncertaia 
light. Then he glanced towards the bed, and 
as he saw that the end had come, he said to 
himself with tears rushing to his eyes, — 

**Poor Eric, the shock been too much 
for him. He must have loved him after all!" 

The news of Sir Peter's death spread throngh 
the house; red-eyed servants, io 
haste, stood in ups about the passages, 

renda in her motherly 
arms, and comforted her in her first grief. 

y all that there was nothing 
tragic in it, only a.tired old man gone to his 
rest in the fulness of years; but it was hard to 

i never see face again, No 
one saw behind the sorrow the stealthy 
shadow of crime! 


(To be continued.) 





MY LADY OF THE LAKE. 


CHAPTER XXV.—(continued.) 


*“T snow of no reason = r should 
have been pleased,” Guy said, vertently, 
‘* unless he has changed his mind, and desires 
to have the first look at your pretty danghter 
himself; but if so, I have Poresvalled im, 
for Ihad the pleasure of meeting Miss Dal- 
keith in your absence.” 

“ pads. Patslane teens es aie it “but 
ou not to see her n, if an 
Hana idea has attracted you to the nelguiboie. 
hood. Ido not permit my daughter to see 


an 

is was all the artist could do not to laugh 
outright to hear anyone speak in such lan- 
guage to him concerning his wife. 

He had really done his best to get into the 
Baronet’s favour, and to make a good im- 
pression upon him ; but now he began to think 
that May was +, and that there was no 
soft place to in this human pine, 
and the fortress of the adamantine 
father would be obliged to be carried after all 
by a coup de main, 

However, he resolved to try fair meansonce 
more, with a new tack before the wind of cir- 
cumstances. ‘ 

“I hope will extend your friendship to 
me,” he said, softly and politely, ‘for I have 
Coe Sener. Ghote very dialog gi 

our ter. eisa very girl, 
pe von need acknowledge it is not unnatural 
that Ishould have been attracted by her art- 
less beauty. I thought, perhaps, would 
it me to paint you a picture of her. She 
is fit to compete with any of the London 
beauties upon the walls of the Academy, and I 
do hope that you will les me——” 

But Mr. Forrester got no farther. 

May had said that Sir Roger did not show 
his wrath; butshe had never seen him in sach 
anger as he now displayed. He walked straight 
up to Guy Forrester, and caught him by the 
shoulder as he sprang to his feet, as much out 
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of temper as the Baronet himself, and harled 
him towards the door, to which he pointed 


sternly. . 

“Go!” hesaid, in w voice of concentrated 
rage. ‘ How dare you, a pettifogging artist, 
venture to mention the name of my daughter |"’ 

Guy Forrester recovered his balance; but 
instead of going, as he had been ordered to do, 
he turned and looked fally and inzolently in 
Sir Roger’s face. a 

There was nothing for it bat the coup de 
main.” a ose 

‘I am not such a pettifogging artist as you 
geem to imagine, Sir er Dalkeith,” he said, 
his words coming out clearly and distinctly, 
while his dark eyes gleamed with indignation. 
** You may not have heard my name at this 
out-of-the-way corner of the world; but had 
you moved in society you would have been 
aware that it is not an unknown one, 

“ Still, you can now judge for yourself of 
my merit as an artist if you will take the 
trouble to go up to your daughter's room, for 
she andI are not quite such strangers as you 
suppesé. We met many times in your ab- 
sence, and I had the pleasure of presenting her 
with a Perry of her mother, Lady Dalkeith, 
which I painted from the description I received 
of that amiable and charming lady from our 
mutual friend Rangor. Lord Rangor, I think 
you prefer to have him called, although he is 
acarcely so particular himself. He is fond of 
talking of her lad , for whom he has ever 
entertained a profound admiration. His vivid 
description of her, backed by a photograph in 
his possession enabled metomakeanaltogether 

i picture, as I think you will 
acknowledge when you see it,’’ ended the 
artist with coolness and nonchalance. 

_ “ All this is false!’ replied the Baronet, 
in a low, agitated voice. 

a Pardon me,” retorted Guy, furiously, “and 
if you were anyene but May’s father I would 
force the words down your throat. I never 
allow any man to doubt my veracity with im- 
punity. Come, Sir Roger, you better be 
civil. I wished to be friendly ; and io save you 
all unnecessary trouble and incon venience! de- 
sired that everything should be done naturally 
and pleasantly between us; but if you will 
make the fire splutter by ing water over 
it, I cannot am it. Don't blame me if I prove 
d would have been civil enough 
if you had only allowed me to be so. As itis, 
there is but poe beer dee to us now—we must 
thoroughly unders one another.” 

“Go on!” ary Baronet, in a hard, 
eepulchral tone, ‘I am listening to you, Mr. 
Forrester !”’ y 


** Certainly, I have every intention of doinz 
60 now that I have begun,’’ he answered. “It 
was my intention, Sir » not to have 

you at all, and to have shielded you 
from any annoyance, to have little by little 


surely have anticipated a welcome from you. 
However, it is quite useless to speak of that 
now.” 
** Quite!” remarked the Baronet, dryly. 
“‘Jast so! And there is nothing left for me 
+0 oS eee the state of the case, I 


“more @ young man out of my own 
Retire Mr. Forrester, I cates re- 

leave my house at once, or 
I shall be under the painfal necessity of show- 


ing you that I am neither so old nor so weak 
as I look!” 








‘* Pray do not over-exert yourself !’’ returned 
the artist, with a gleam of malicious triumph 
breaking over his face. ‘I should be sorry 
if May's father upset himself on my account ! 
It might vex the girl; and there is some. 
thing so undignified, and such bad form in 
any sort of domestic row. For, somehow, such 
things always do get wind; and I confess I 
should be sorry myself, especially for ys 
sake. §o if you ve really quite decided 
that you will not receive me I must ask you 
to desire my wife to get ready to accompany 
me! Iam sorry the trath should come upon 
you with a shock; bat Mrs. Guy Forrester 
can produce her ‘ marriage lines,’ as the poor 
people say, if you desire to see them!” 

“ Your wife/’’ exclaimed Sir Roger, in a 
awe-strack whisper. ‘Impossible! 

en——." - 

‘We were married during your pleasant 
stay in Switzerland,” returned the artist, in- 
solently. 

‘* My pleasant stay ! '’ repeated the old man. 
‘You oan scareely know what my errand 
there was!" 

‘Perhaps not!” rejoined the other, with a 
laugh. “But now, Sir Roger Dalkeith, I 
think we fully understand one another. What 
have you made up your mind to do? Iam 
very fond of May, of course; but, as I have 
explained to her, we cannot live upoa air, I 
am & poor man, and shall expect you to place 
her in her rightful position in society, and 
not to bring her down to my level, which you 
correctly informed me just now was inferior to 
your own. You will see the jastice of my re- 
Sir ene coe bell ped the back of th 

ir the () C) 
nearest chair for mean, and was looking at 
the artist with real pain and distress visible 
in his white, set face. 

‘* I¢ cannot be true!” he said again, in that 
strange, hard whisper. 

‘“‘ Ask May,” laughed Gay Forrester. “ She 
will not deny it; and she has the proofs. 
Kindly inform me what you are willing to do 
for your daughter, and I shall then know 
what steps to take nex’,”’ 

The sorrow died slowly out from the 
Baronet’s features, and the old hard look 
returned, 

“‘I must have time,” he said, slowly. “I 
see no reason at present for giving credit to 
your assertion.” 

‘Very well,” retorted Guy, coolly throwing 
himself into Sir Roger's own arm-chair, and 
taking up a newspaper; ‘I have no wish to 
hurry you. As long as I have time to get 
back to Great St. Ormo to dinner it will suit 
me very well,” and in another moment he was 
ages 2 engrossed in the subject bafore 
him, while the Baronet stood regarding him 
with the utmost anger and disgust, yet feel- 
ing afraid to speak, for if what this man stated 
were really true, he knew that he was, to a 
certain extent, in his power, and the know- 
ledge stirred up within him a feeling of rage, 
animosity, actual hatred. 

So with a tumult of indignation, with diffi. 
culty kept down in his heart, he slowly moved 
away, and left Gay Forrester alone in the 
room, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MAY’S CONFESSION. 


Stowny Sir Roger Dalkeith ascended the 
staircase, and tapped at his daughter's door. 

It was locked; but he bade her unfasten it 
in such very decided terms that she instinc- 
tively obeyed him at once, rising with tear- 
stained face to 


do so. 

Bat when she admitted him he scarcely 
noticed her. 

The sun was streaming into her window, 
and the of Lady Dalkeith was before 
him,ba in a flood of golden light,the sweet, 
ee eyes looking etraight into his own, the 

ps jagt parted as though she were about to 
speak to him, 

His nature was a hard one, and he had 


treated her with cruelty and injustice. Bat 
thus suddenly brought face to face with her, 
when he had so lately stood beside her open 
grave, was too much even fur Sir Roger 
Dalkeith, 

He remained quite still, gazing beyond his 
sad young daughter, his eyes rivetted apon 
the speaking features of the wife he should 
see in life no more ! 

Yes ! he admitted to himself, the perfection 
of Gay Forrester’s powers as an artist, as he 
stood rooted to the spot, spell-bound once 
again by the beauty which had in his earlier 
life had the power to thaw his icy nature, 
although ithad not succeeded in melting is 
altogether, nor in subduing the pride which 
had co long owned no other master, and bowed 
to no other will. 

Still, as he now stood before the picture of 
the dead woman, representing her in the 
pride of her youth and beauty, the power 
of it seemed to be upon him once — 

She alone of her sex had ever called forth 
the softer feelings of his manhood. He had 
never even had a passing fancy for any other 


woman. 

She had had sufficient influence to make him 
lay aside in a measure the selfish old bachelor 
ways which had so!ong held him bound. 

He had loved her according to his light, 
and perhaps he was not altogether responrible 
for its feeble flame, 

Never, perhaps, had he loved her better 
than he did at that moment, when realising to 
the fall that she was past recall he felt the 
subtlety of her great beauty, and remembered 
that nothing he could now docould by any 
possibility make up to her for the many years 
of sadness which he knew she must have 
suffered as an unacknowledged wife and a 
lonely mother. 

He was but too well aware what such facta 
must be to her prond nature, which could s? 
ill brook unkindness or being misjudged. 

At that moment he would have given all his 
hoarded wealth to be able to obliterute the 
past meet age of his life, and to begio 
again with wedding-day. 

The little world around him thought that 
Sir Roger had not suffered during these years 
of separation, but he had done so; not in a 
way to soften him, far from it, for he had 
oursed his resentment; still he had un- 
doubtedly suffered. 3 

His daughter, when she opened her door ia 
obedience to his command, been thinking 
only of herself and her husband, and how 
different their joint life would be to what she 
had and dreamed; but when she saw 
her father’s eyes fixed upon the beantifal face 
in a flood of nature’s glory, it was her husband 
who was forgotten, and mother whom she 
had so often longed for, who was remembered. 

She watched her father’s face soften, and, 
afser a while, she crept to his side and placed 
both her arms about his neck. He, too, had 
forgotten all else but the wife he had once 
loved, and yet had treated so ill, 

He had forgotten the impudent artist loung- 
ing in his easy chair below—forgotten May's 
wrong doings, and for the moment he forgot 
to repulse her. 

‘*Father!"’ she whispered, “I have 80 
missed her, I have so longed for her, and do so 
still. Oh, papa ! let her come home, please, 
please do |” 


a husky whisper. ‘It is too late now—too 
late. May, your mother is dead/ We cannot 
get her back now, however much we may wish 
it. But had she lived, perhaps she would not 
have come. Your mother was as proud as she 
was beautiful.” are 

“Did yr ever ask her, father?” inquired 
May, with feeling. 

‘‘ Never,” he replied, .as he turned and 
looked at May, her t blue eyes raised to 
his full of tears. ‘‘Great heavens! girl, how 
like you are to her! only your mother never 
cried. She was too proud to show weakness. 
Tears were a feminine weapon to which I 





never knew her resort.” 





‘** She has gone home, child,’”’ he returned, in 
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But his daughter had no such power of will; 
the grief crystals drop heavily from the 
overcharged eyes, fed from the overcharged 


heart. 

“‘Oh! father,”’ she mourned, “and I shall 
never, never see her again, and I needed her 
love so much.” 

The memory of Guy Forrester came 
suddenly to the Baronet’s mind as by a shock 
of electricity, and he resolutely turned his 
back to the picture which had so carried him 
out of himself, and so strongly affected him ; 
and as resolutely he disengaged his daughter's 
clinging arms from his neck, 

‘* Who painted that picture?” he inquired, 
sternly. 

The already pale face of poor May turned 
paler still after a slight flash flickered over 
it, caused by a rush of nervous excitement 
through her agitated system. 

Still! Lady Dalkeith’s daughter was no 
coward. She could not be so with her 
mother’s blood in her veins, and she did not 
flinch before her father one iota. 

“It was a present to me from Mr. For- 
rester,” she said, bravely. ‘'He had heard of 
my mother from Lord Rangor, who, he told 
me, knew her, and who put him in possession 
of the data from which to — the picture. 
I need nosask you if the likeness is.a good 
one? I see ba ae face that it is; and, oh! 
father, how-lovely she was!’’ 

“Yes! your mother wasa beautifal woman, 
May,” he answered, dreamily; ‘‘and the 
portrait is lifelike. That is just what she 
was when I first knew her. Iam glad you 
have told me, the trath as.to who. painted it ; 
but, May, I should have thought you would 
have too mach proper pride,.brought up 
as you have been, to accept any present what- 
ever from one ef whose acquaintance your 
father had not approved. 1 expected you, 
brought up in seclusion here, to have been 
better than other girls, and not. worse. There 
are fow girls. in society who would accept a 
valuable gift like that from a strolling artist 
of whom they know nothing whatever. I must 
confess, I am very much surprised at you— 
very.” 

The poor girl's lips quivered. Her woman- 
hood whispered to her that there was truth 
and justice in his words; and the hot blood 
mounted to her face, and dyed.it-rosy red. 

“Oh! forgive me if I have done 
—— emurmaured; ‘but, meres ee 

een very, very lonely sometimes. Ww 
Mr. Forrester 


Ee brought rider Tabought it a 
8 me the picture it was so 
good of him to’have done: it—so very good, 
and it was of my mother; too. I wanted it so 
much I couldn't refuse:it ; indeed, I never even 
thought of: doing 0 ; and I am quite.delighted 
with it. I seem to know my:mother now as 
I never did before, and’ to ‘be able to take my 
troubles to her, and: she appears to look back 
at me with loveand sympathy. Oh! father, 
you tell me that she is dead; and it has been 
the dream of my life to seek her ont and find 
her, and throw myself upon her love, For: 
give me, father, but I even dreamed that 
I might bring you two, together again,” 

Sir Roger Dalkeith turned abruptly to the 
window, and stood looking out over thedlake. 

He took no notice whatever-of hie daughter's 
words, and his face-was hidden from her view. 
Nor would she have learnt: much from it had 
she been able to see it, for it was-celdom that 
he lost the command over his‘fextures. 

After a few moments he moved again, and 
looked at May very gravely. 

“And pray may F ask what return you 
made to this artist for bia delicate attention ?”’ 
he inquired, unpleagantly. ‘*Itis to bé‘hoped 


you have not ‘been so indisereet as to invite | 


him to my house in my absence?” 

“No, father, He. has never entered your 
doors, although, I must ocnfera the trnth, he 
has beén'in the garden.” 

“ How often?” 


. came down here to sketch I: 
became so greatly’ interested in him, and we: 


‘Oh, I cannot say; but we have met many 
times there and by the lake.” 

‘* Anywhere else?” inquired her father, 
relentlessly, with his keen eyes fixed upon’ 


er 

tactes, 

see it, and she did not particularly like the 
look of her own act. 

par fee to think that one reason why Guy 
cared so little for her might be the easy way 
in which he had won her. 

Sir Ro; lary, May I mertooty 

ir Roger, 5 Babe, » 1 am y 
ashamed of you! I should have thought you 
had more maidenly mod ." 

“Ob, spare me!” she pleaded. “I see I 
was wrong— wrong. t, father, I loved’; 
Guy withallmy | He came into my lonely 
life like summer sunshine. I could not send 
him away, his presence made me so happy! 
And, father, dear father, I believed ass 
in his nach Ay at on ‘ 

* Believed! repli Roger, & y; 
catching at her words. “What am I to 
understand from that, pray? Has he changed, 
or hag your opinion of him done so?” 

Paler we pat grew Mrs. Guy Forrester. 
Untroth and hypoorisy were impossible to 
her ; yet she was far from willing to’ let her 
father know the real state of the case, or what 
a oo disappointment her husband ‘had been 
to her. 

“ I would rather not reply to such a question 
as that,’ she faltered, a sademile. “* You 
can ask Guy whether he loves me or no, 
ary > ee answer Ae I have 3 doubt.” 

“ He shall answer me!” replied’ Roger, 
sternly. ‘I confess I‘have no béeliéf in a man 
who has behaved as he has done, —— 
vantage of my absence to mislead my y 
May, where have you been with this ‘man? 
insist upon your telling mé! Were wi 
him the day I returned and found you-absent 
and where?’ 

“Yes, father. Has not Guy told you? 
met him in Southmore, and oh! do 
give me, father! It is better that 
know pow T cannot deceive 

er, ve been silent 
poder to Guy's when lev 
believed in him, and I consented: to 
him without your knowledge.: He 
would forgive'us when you found : 
thing was irrevocable; and ‘oh, Paty 
you, will you?” and May sank 
the at Sir Roger’s feet, praying for 
forgiveness. 


getctse 
if segicte 


“ff 
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CHAPTER XXYVII. 


WHERE WAS SHE TO FIND -LOVE—THAT LOVE FOR 
WHICH HER SOUL WAS CRAVING SO WILDLY ? 


Sm Roczr Danzerra stood looking down 
upon his daughter. kneeling at.hia feet with 
pleading eyes and hands. | 

*“ Oh | father! forgive me!” she moaned 
‘‘ for I am already. punished, believe me. 
own conscience tells me that. I have neither 
acted wisely nor well; but I cannot now recall 
what Ihavedone, I must abide by it, and I 
shall be very gratefalto you if you will’try to 
make Guy happy. He is most anxions ‘to get 
on in his profession, untrammelled by the need 
to maintain himself. Do help him, father. It 
is all - I ask—that, and your forgiveness 
tome!’ 

‘* T do not understand you!" he said, gazing 
| down npon the sweet, sad young face. ‘‘ But 
| get up, child! The. ground is no place for you. 





‘| would not have believed 





i Your mother's daughter should plead like that 


to no man—not even her father !" and he raised 
her as he spoke. : 

“Am I to understand that you are 
tired of your new playthin 


y 
if it be so! You are but 


alread 
? What wonder 


you to see any man while I live. 
Sonia still have, bese tive nem Se 
choose a mate, if you really d ‘to 
and you would have been old enough then 
know your own mind. This is jost what 
have dreaded—that you would & Baty to 
the ae a, some adventurer. But this 
sooundrel not ‘benefit more than T can 
es 4 his . Had T believed that he 
really loved you I might act diff r; but 
thatoan be soon proved. Still, child, I never 
thought that you would thushave planned and 
plotted to obtain my money!" 

in real an- 


*“Oh, father!” she answered 
— *“ Indeed, indeed; I do not want-any of 
t. Ido notove money atall. I gh be 
content to be ever so poor ifonly Guy would 


be so.” 

“ But Guy, as call him, would not be. 
He has already told me that he has given you 
his views upon that subject.” c 
fa pec ha indeed 5 a = asked, 

ry ye er blue 8. 
“ Oh! father! Siri be ersared | bat what s can 
Idonow? It is too late to go back. Tcan- 
not release him, even if I to he pe Seg 
ra & 
burthen to him, believe me. But, father, I 
honestly imagined that Guy wanted mé, and 
me-only,’ when he asked me to become his 
wife at once, lest anything should come be- 
tween us; and even now I find it difficntt to 
believe that such is not tha 


case, 
g very strangely, I confess; but it is 
sTeeet’ pogbestie Oat hts great love could 
have been: feigned, for you cannot picture 
what we wore to each other!” , 


No, I certainly cannot, I am nos i 
native ! ’* ret Bir , dryly ; “ and E 
y such’ as you sp 


cannot any 3 
of existing between any two people are tare 
never éven been. fos anced LA a 
other, more eapettatty w ee. 

case happens to bea “Dalkeith } "O08 

have not hitherto nade themselves’ so 

and I'am at‘a loss to understand it. 

from any other ‘lips but your own, 

it, 

The poor girl grew crimson; but now, that 
her eyes were open, she knew that Sir ne 
was right, and that her condnot had n 
been wise nor seemly, The loss of Gity’s lo 
had taught her this lesson. - 

She bowed her head before her ‘father’s re- 

theréfore, and answered meekly, — 

“T deserve your censure,” while the heavy’ 
teardrops stood in her thi 

Her meekness touched hint, more oy 
defence of her conduct ‘would have - 
he stretched out his‘hand to her. : 

“What is done cannot be undone, | 
You must now leave me to settle with Mr. 
Forrester. We cannot prevent what has 
already taken place, but wa be able to 
stop talk and scandal ; and if tiie be ble, 
I will @o so. Are you content to e the 
matter fs my hands, Raving. ately 
found that you have n aged “your own 
affaits sati “Pa ae ay 


you 
mind, that sl! the 


50. 
would Tike him and not 
aistonltiea wéemmed to vanish 
before his words; but 1 see now I was 

a . 
“You were decidedly wrong; Ido not ‘like 
reaisely the. of 


him at all. He is p le. 
man I abhor—canceited, self-agsertive, pre- 
samptuous; and T have not minded 
80 much for many, many years,’ he ’ 
bitterly. 

“Oh! papa, not my mother’s death?” she 
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ae her voice and eyes filled with 


Pifay,” rplied the Baronet, very sternly, 
pn even you to talk to me of 
my wife; and in answer to your question I 
can-only reply not even that, for she has been 
dead to me ever since she and I became two !”’ 
“Dear father, do not say that,” pleaded 
May, “for Guy says that, Lord ‘Rangor tells 
him she was such a aweet woman, and that: 
the love poe coe ang er dba eT lt 
ba tomate: 3 
be. I Had she loved. me, she 
would have:bowed: to my opinions. Do not: 
let us renew this subject; And: now good. 
bye, Stayin 7 room to-day. Itiis 
po amare tne 
as a possible, the: mischief to have 
done. -the- part:have. 
ey ay Pe A Ap goon 
‘*None—none whatever,: except g to 
protect me from worse harm, When the 
night before:my wedding Itold Mrs. Wheeler 
what I was:going to do the next day, she caid 
— .butein the morning she was ready 


0 accompany me, and al am ae efal.to 
be for-doing #0," said May, -ferv 

Sir and, re na away, 
passed out at door, leaving: his danghter 


looking at’ his retreating. figure with a sad 
and stricken face, while heart-sickness ever. 
deepened upon her, 

Where was she to find love—that love for 
which her soul-warcraving so-wildly ? That 
was the question which,came. to her as she 
found herself once moré left alone. 


against hope — a 


omeeaae 
sympathy as it really was notin. his power-to_ 


give. 

She-had. believed that i sinied found: this 
perfect love .and, of spirit in the.man 
she had married until his own cruel words 
had driven away the delusion, and shown him. 
to her as what be really was—a: cool, calou- 


gras: She. 
— not comprehend-a:man. who would-love 
her in affiaence, but. who could: not oars: for 
her, and live-with:her in; 


by, 
—a of her affection, which» she: had: 60 *| 
lavishly shed. upon Guy Forrester, dried in its 
er ing back to-her young: heart with.a, | 
you easure, as she: stood with her:hands 
Tightly ooked together, 


‘ous over the 
lake in appearance, but with » mind con- 
centrated upon the e which she\had 
conjured.up. — Ié-was: ideal. man—arbeing 


the. soul, -} honour, chivalzous. t0. women, 
gentle to children, ‘kind. to all, but Par 
only one—the woman who: Jeved! and. 
him beyond all'elee in the world, the pre 
be his sorrows, the dear life! 
whom God. had m him. All 
this she had believed Gay Forrester to. be, 
coming, ashe did, to her likesanshine on: a 
dark winter —handaome, acting love and 
courtesy. peng pe iving,ont his strange, 
sweet fancies. wi ae pt ome teath, Bat 
now she knew i had not been truth,. but 
absolute mockery and farce, & 
fendtatoao. 


an. impostor 
_ Yes! she.knewvit all now. She could seesit 
she were studying tie life aud 
SS ee else. 
the same. Her ‘great love was: the same, 
But she had-been cbeated and deceived, and: 
had no lone sppicnangcnsiin to bestew.it.) 


The fountain of. her affeetion must indeed, 
return tothe sonrce.from which it sprang. If 
Guy Seco 

mess for treachery, 
not know the-natnre of Sir Roger Dal- 
keith’s: daughter. Fagin ae ee 


but, no, it.conld not: 


dnowe-thabtt wea-net in her | 


Her ideal was: 





May felt that. her husband though he was, 
she could.in no way defend him, nor excuse 
his unwarrantable and unmanly conduct | 
wep herself, She felt maeny that he 

sinned altogether against the strongest 
sentiments.of her womanhood and her pride, 
and she knew that ore much she might 
have to spend her life by his side, since | 
her. duty lay in doing 0, she could never again | 
really love the man who had thus wronged 
poe deceived seen, and that the happiness of 
her existence had been completely wrecked. | 

It was certainly nota happy or pleasant | 
reflection: for.a.young wife, more especially | 
one of-such tender years.as May, who had yet 
tolearn how to,smile with an aching heart— 
lesson which, alas! many women have to 
become perfect in. 

Sir Roger Dalkeith, when he lefi May, went 
straight to the housekeeper’ 8 room, the door 
of whith he opened without knocking, and 
stood regarding\Mrs, Wheeler with stern eyes. 

The good woman was polishing a tray fall 
of me nmageer a hag and when ehe saw 
her.master’s face the,tambler she held in her 
hand, fell witha crash, and, was smashed to 
atomson the floor, 

‘Oh, dearie me, Iam sorry!” she cried 
apologetically. “Ib ia one of the vory best 
eile did But you must.excuse me, sir, for you 

did startle me and give mea turn |" 

“s os mind the glass!'’ he said, coldly. 
“T have a far more serious matter to discuss 
with you, Mrs. Wheeler ! Why did you not let | 
me know of this insane intimacy going on | 
between-my daughter and this artist fellow? | 
There! do not deny your knowledge of the | 
affair! You:musthave been aware of what was | 





going on, and: you-must have been idiotic to | 


ve allowed it!” | 

‘* No, Sir. Roger,” she. replied, trying to be 
brave, ‘Lam notgoing to denyanything. I 
confess I.did see, that the: young people were 
very good friends; but then, 1 was a happy 
wife,once myself, you know,” she continued, 
tears welling upin her eyes,:‘‘and'of oconrze it 
all began by making friends, and it seemed 
natural: enough to. me that they should be 


‘happy together. And, besides, Sir Roger, you 


must be aware.that you Jeff noaddress behind 


| when you wentaway from home; and that I had 


no.power whatever to communicate with you ; 
ner: could: I have in any way influenced Miss 
Mays. Anyoneicould seethatshe had:decided 


. forcheraelf, and.if,the gentleman only proves a 
| goodman and a.kind huaband, she will never | 
| regret it. 


| 
} 
| 





** When Lfound thatthey really were going to 
be married, I did what I considered to be:my 
duty. I went with her to make sure thai 
there, waa,.no mistake about it. There's a 
deal of wickedness in the world, aud how 
could I. tell, that it:was all aboyeboard? I 
have heard of gentlemen going through sham 
marriages with-gitls., But it. wae all ‘bony 
fidy.’ There:-waa | no mistake about that. The 

tock place..at St. Clement’s Church, 
whi oxe; and: the clergyman, a young 
man with yellow moustache, performed the 
service. Migs May is married: all right. Is 
was qnite legal; and. when we loet the early 
train home,we ‘dined.at. the Railway Hotel, 
and I took every care of Miss May, sir, I did, 
indeed. In — I neverjosteight of her once 
during the day ! 

$6 Bas mee lamb! She only wanted: the cere- 

80.48 you shouldn’t-try and 
nad banawesiiart away. And-now it is-done, 
air, won’t-it.be wiee,to make the best of it 2” 

“Mrs, Wheeler,'’ returaed: the Baronst, | 
sternly,“ I.de‘not require your opimion or | 
jadvice,. Lehall ever consider that you have 
behaved end foolishly, and: that: you 
| onght:to ene something) to prevent that 

coming:here’; and» your folly has 


young man 
, cost may — dearly. However,since you , 
know her: secret, there is only one thing to be , 
, done—to bind yon down:to keep it.” 
“Oh! I promise that faithfully!" she | 
eagerly. ‘* The rack shonldn’t make me , 
, uniess Miss May desires it.’’ { 
‘‘ She will not: desize it: Does any one else 


' rester. 


know of this: marriage, which you assure me 
wus 80 ‘ bond fide,’ and yet my daughter was 
married without my consent, when as you 
are well are, she is a minor, Pray who at- 
tested to her being of age?” 

Mrs. Wheeler looked Seoidedly frightened. 

* I don’s understand lawyer’s ways, sir ; 
but it seemed to me just the same as when I 
wes married myself, only I had a common 
license, and Miss May had a special one, aS 
betissed her station. As to your question, sir, 
no one has heard of the marriage from me, 
and never will.” 

* Not even Thomas ?” and the Baronesé ro- 
garded her keenly. 

* No, sir, ar even Thomas; though, of 
course, he has seen them walking about to- 


. gether and that, and felt a little uneasy, be- 


Cause ashe said, ‘ artists didn't always bear 
good name.’ Bat there! as I told him, sir, 
thereare good and bad in all professions, and 
80 there are!” 

‘ Very well!” returned the Baronet coldly 
and slowly. ‘‘And you are sure you never 
left my daughter on the day of her marriage?” 

‘* Never, till I lefs her with you, sir!” ehe 
, rejoined, decidedly. 

Then be ro 9 or remember that it will 
be the worse for you!" 

And having launched that shaft, which 
might mean so muchor £0 little, at his agitated 
housekeeper, the Baronet walked with » firm 
step back to hia stady. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘$y ACKNOWLEDGE NO SONIN-LAW!”’ SAID SIR 
ROGER DALKEITH, COLDLY. 


Guy Forrester was apparently absorbed in 
the news of the day when his father-in-law 
re-entered, and continued to read on until he 
had finished the paragraph he was perusing, 
much to that gentleman's indignation. 

He took the second easy chair, and, eiiting 
down, regarded him as though he were a new 
species of animal he had never seen before. 

This sorutiny was decidedly not plearantto 
the artist, but he determined to carry on the 
affair with a high hand. 

“Well, Sir Roger,” he said, lightly, ‘‘ have 
you seen the picture? And are you now able 
to avknowledge my merit as-an artist?” 

“Yes!” he answered, coldly, “I ave seen 
it, and it does you credit.” 

“Come! we're getting on. That sounds 
cheerfal,” laughed Gay, “ for from all I have 
heard; compliments do not fall readily from 
the lips of Bir Roger Dalkeith; therefore I 
feslimyself especiaily flattered,’ 

‘“‘ You have heard rightly,” replied the other, 
dryly, and for a moment silence reigned, 

Toen Guy, the irrepressible, looked at tho 
Baronet with an interrogatory smile, and 
questioning words. 

‘‘ Well,” he said, quite cheerfally, “ have 
you decided how things are to be settled be- 
tween us?” 

‘' Certainly I have done so! ” 


‘Then perhaps you will kindly communi-. 


cate your sextiments to- your affection ate son- 
in-law,” said the artist, sitting up and leaning 
eagerly towards him, 

‘*I-donot go in for sentiments, Mr. For- 
I leave them for foolish girls like my 
daughter. You woald find difficuity in play- 
ing upon my feelings or credulity, as you 
, have done on hers, and I acknowledge uo sou- 
in law!” 

“Come now, my dear fellow! that won't 
wash,” retorted Guy, with easy familiarity. 
‘I am your son-in-law as much as though you 
had given your full. and free consent, and as- 
tended the wedding into the bargain. Your 
daughter is my wife! nothing can controvert 
that. It only rests with you whether she is 
totake her rightfal place in the world as your 
danghter, and to live a happy life, which shall 
redound to the credit of her father ; or whether 
she is to know the pinch of poverty in acouple 
of rooms in an uufashionable locality. 

‘I cannot do more for her myself, unaided, 
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for my name is yet young in the world of art, 
and my expenses are already greater than my 
receipts. I confess I should not be glad to be 
obliged to add tothem. Some wag or another, 
my memory does not register who, said that 
marriage was one man’s insane desire to main- 
tain another man’s daughter. NowI do not 
look at it in that light at all. I consider if a 
fellow is not well off he should look for a wife 
with money to assist him.” 

“It is a pity you did not carry your elevated 
ideas into effect,’ replied Sir Roger, scorn- 
fully, ‘as my daughter has not a penny of her 
own!” 

“Tf she had, my dear sir, is would not go 
far towards housekeeping; but she has the 
good fortune to have had a father born before 
her.”’ 

“She has, and that father will shield her 
from euch heartless, impertinent adventurers 
as yourself, Mr. Forrester. You wish to know 
what I have decided, and I have no desire 
whatever to withhold my decision from you. 
I give you your choice of two things, and as 
you choose so I shall act. 

“You cannot have your wife and money 
too. If you love her well enough to endure 
that poverty which you have desoribed with 
her, I will order her to pack her boxes at once, 
and go with you ; but be good enough to under- 
stand that if once she leaves my roof it will 
de for ever/ and I shall most certainly never 
xeceive her again. Moreover, she will not 
have from me one ‘sou’ during my lifetime, 
nor will she inherit anything whatever at my 
death. Since May has thus displeased me, 
and made such a despicable union, none of my 
wealth—and I oan assure you that it is vast— 
shall ever pass into her hands, lest the scoun- 
deel who has so cruelly misled and deceived 
her, should suck advantage ont of it. 

“Bach a man would be eure to turn up 80 
goon as I was cold, and claim with fervour the 
unfortunate wife whom he had neglected in 
her poverty. I know the sort of reptile that 
gtides into the fair Eden of a young girl's 
ianocent heart, and withers all the bright 
flowers of her existence with his baseness! "’ 
ended Sir Roger, with utter contempt and 
gcorn 

“Now, Mr. Forrester, do you admire the 
picture? Do you like the prospect? If so, 
pray do not let me in any way stand in the 
light of your happiness. It will be my 
daughter's duty to follow the pauper she has 
chosen for her husband into the life of 
obscurity he has provided forher. There will 
be nothing left for me to do but to bid her 
farewell for ever; for I should never be in- 
duced to see her again under any circum- 
stances whatever. The breach once made will 
be irrevocable!" P 

And as Sir Roger pronounced these fatal 
words, exting1ishing all hope from the mind 
of even sanguine Guy Forrester, he looked 
ae hard and as immovable as the pyramids of 
Egypt, or the cold, smooth surface of the cliffs 
of white marble in India—so immovable, that 
— Forrester paled visibly, and his courage 
cooled. 


He had expected a storm; but he had not 
asticipated this icy blast, which seemed to 
freeze up his brightest hopes and visions. A 
porcapine was a very harmless animal when 
compared to Sir Roger Dalkeith ! 

May had told him he did not know what 


her father was like. She certainly was right. 
He had never dreamed of such an unthawable 
iceberg as the Baronet. 

Guy Forrester had always considered him- 
self a very charming, irresistible sort of 
fellow indeed. 

** Veni, vidi, vici,” was his mental proverb in 
thinking of himself, even though he did not 
pat the thought into words for the benefit of 
others. 

Perhaps it was in some measure the fault of 
the fair sex, but this undoubtedly was the 
artist's opinton of himself ; and it was a crush- 
iag blow to him to find that he could make no 
impression whatever upon his wife's father. 

His very lips were white and stiff as he 





framed them to makeananswer. He felt like 
® gambler whose all is at stake, and knows 
that the next throw of the.dice must prove 
his rain or the reverse. 

‘‘ And what is your other proposition ?”’ he 
asked, in a low, uneasy voice, his large dark 
eyos, looking larger and darker than ever, 
filled with the fitfal, strange light reflected by 
= strong hopes and fears which crowded into 


He had played for a very heavy stake, and 
the next few minutes would prove whether he 
had ruined himeelf or no. 

A hard, mocking smile played upon the 
Baronet’s mouth, as when the sun suddenly 
glints ont from the heavy, leaden sky of mid- 
winter upon the cold, ice-bound world, and 
reflocting no sunshine or warmth, disappears 
again into the darkness. 

“Oh! you wish to hear my other proposi- 
tion, do you? Sarely the one I have already 
mentioned should be enough for a swain so 
devoted as to entice a child of sixteen into a 
stolen courtship and a hidden marriage. 
ardent a lover will brook no farther delay, 
surely! You have married your wife; by all 
means take her!" said the Baronet, in tones 
of scornful contempt and cynicism. 

Guy Forrester was goaded almost to mad- 
_ ey ge ag ge ~_ his eyes 

m. ercely, w gna ae 
at his eutunan-tinted, gold-brown moustache, 

He Woked like a dog who longed to bite, but 
was actually so afraid of the consequences as 
to pause before doing so. 

‘IT have already told you that I could not 
be contented to live the life of a poor man. I 
certainly expected to better my prospects b 
— ss ruin them,” he anew ; 
with ill.suppressed anger. ‘'I have not hidden 
my feelings in this matter from my wife.” 

‘* Did you make her pee | mer them 
before or after marriage, may ” in. 
quired Sir Rogér, with a sneer. 

“It is impossible to reply to such ques- 
tions,’ retorted the artist; “nor can I see 
any sense in our bandying words. You 
mentioned an alternative, and I wish to hear 
it.” 

‘* Yes, I mentioned an alternative, and you 
shall hear it; but first, Mr. Forrester, let me 
inform you that you are tetally and entirely 
in my power, and do not imagine that any- 
thing which I may say or offer is a sign of 
weakness on my part, but merely because I 
prefer to throw a bone to a starving dog than 
to hear it howl around my house.” 

‘*‘ And J am the starving dog?" asked Guy, 
indignantly. 

“Yes! you are the starving dog,” continued 
the Baronet, in the same quiet, almost mono- 
tonous tone. 

‘I am highly flattered!” struck in Gay, 
angrily; bat the cold voice of the Baronet 
went on as though he bad never spoken. 

“JT mi 6 SS eee 
presump' impudence in i 
upon my grounds, but that would probably 
Soni a yel ae ay rhyme “cull 

sers- see what was going on. 
the dog should understand that I have the 
right to flog him, and a heavy whip in my 
hand wherewith to do is." 

‘Really, Sir Roger,” exclaimed Gay, im- 

atiently, ‘“‘I am not a child to have Old 
other Hubbard stories told to me; nor are 
these the old biblical days when things were 
revealed to men in parables, The nineteenth 
century is surely sufficiently advanced in 
civilization for men and women to talk sense.” 

“Indeed!” replied the Baronet, drily. 
‘‘ Then I am afraid Mr. G 
be able to enter into very li 

Mr. G 
through hi 
began more fally to the 
man he had thought to manage with such ease 
was more than a match for him; and he 
thought that discretion was the better part of 
valour, 80 he wisely held his tongue, although 
words of rebellion and insolence were au bout 
des lévres, as the French have it. 


So. 





‘*Bince you object to metaphor, Mr. For. 
rester,”’ continued Sir Roger Dalkeith, «1 
will speak plainly. In marrying my daughter 
without my consent, at her tender age, you 
could not have ery 5 eee 

juring yourself | i perjary 
an have penteeil yourself amenable to the 

w. If I donot have you punished as you 
deserve, it is for my daughter's sake solely, 
and not for yours. I have no wish that her 
name should be brought prominently before 
the public, even — you consider her s0 
fit a subject for the of the Academy. 

“‘ T have no desire that my daughter should 
sit as @ painter's model, nor pose for the 
benefit of the numerous journalists who would 
be ready to reproduce her conduct in black 
and white, praising ot blaming her actions 
as seems to them The is ® very 
powerfal organ, undoubtedly, bat one which I 
should be very sorry to expose anyone to, who 
bears, or has borne my name. i 

“For the Spe Mr. Guy weg if I 
choose to set it e, your marriage my 
child is not worth that/” and Sir Roger 
leant forward and sna) his 80 


le 


(To be continued.) 








eeemmnnenttl 


A TOOTHSOME STORY OF VIARDOT. 


Mur. Paviryz Viarpot, the ever-to-be-re- 
membered ‘' Fides" in Meyerbeer’s Pro- 
phete, had one of her ua _teeth longer 
than the rest of her pearly jewels, which 
somewhat damaged the beautiful expression 
of her physiognomy. fi 

A fg evenings before the production of 
the Prophéte, during one of the re- 
peels a re went into 
her room and ad her that he could not 
consent to let her sing “‘ Fides.” 

“ How so?”’ exclaimed the & artiste, 
stupefied at such a dreadfal tion. ‘Am 
I wrong in the interpretation of any part of 
the réle? If 80, you should tell me, sir, and I 

endeavour to correct myself.” 
* Fides,’ 


y 
to sing and play better than 
the maestro ; sd bat—but—you 

“Unless what?” quickly asked Pauline 
Viardot, bursting into tears. . 

“Unless you submit to a painfal surgical 
operation, madame, and I think you won’s,"’ 
replied —- 

** What do you mean, sir?” 

“Simply this, you must have that over- 

to the level of the others." 

“ Oh, sir, it must be horrible!” 

“ Not at all, madame. I have jast ordered 
the Queen of Prussia's dentist to come to 
Paris for the express purpose of attending 
your operatic majesty, and you may rely upon 
his unsur skill.” 

As it was the sine qué non condition imposed 
by the hard-to-please maestro, Pauline Viardot 
made up her mind to confide her beautifal 
head to the dentist, who first chloroformed 
her, and with a magic dexterity removed the 
obnoxious bit of ivory. 

A few nights after that terrible trie! Pauline 
Viardot won her crown of 


; oo 
of “ Fides,” to which he adjusted a 

bracelet worth thirty thousand francs (twelve 
hundred pounds), in the middle of which, and 
surrounded by rabies, stood the small piece of 
tooth that for so many years had been pro- 
minent in the features of the great artiste. 
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GERDA’S SACRIFICE. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tur Duchess advanced to meet Lady Castle- 
ton with outstretched hand. Little as she 
liked Rosamond, she could not forget she was 
the wife of one whom she looked on almost as 


@ son. 

She had honestly tried to like Reginald’s 
bride, and though she had failed, and pri- 
vately felt her favourite had thrown himself 
away, yet she was careful to show all possible 
attention to Rosamond, so that no one should 
guess how little they had in common. 

The Countess was dressed in the extreme of 
fashion, her French costume perfectly dazzling 
in its many tints, The Duchess thought her 
companion’s perfectly-fitting black cashmere 
in infinitely better taste. 

“Let me introduce you to a dear little 
friend of mine, Lady Castleton,” she said, 
drawing Irene forward. ‘“ This is my adopted 
daughter, Miss March.” 

Really,” said Rosamond, carelessly. “ It 
is a very sudden adoption, is it not, Duchess?” 

Her Grace felt annoyed. 

‘*Not more so than Lord Castleton’s mar- 
riage;”’ she eaid, coolly. 

d never blushed at the allusion. 
Instead, she turned the subject to Castleton, 
and asked the Duchess whether she had ever 
ceen the grand old place one day to be her 
own. 

“Often. In fact, at one time I spent each 
autumn there, It is a lovely place!” 

‘* Rex never will talk about it; he seemsto 
bave made up his mind it will never be ours.” 
‘He can hardly hope that it ever should.” 

tS ache $0 stared. * 

“ He ou hope it. 

“Hardly. Since, if Castleton is yours, 
le Gerda is proved to have taken her own 

'e.’” 

‘« The most sensible thing she could do!" 

The Duchess would have to annibilate 
the speaker. She never had a kindly thought 
for the beautifal young Countess r those 
cruel words. 

“T fail to see your meaning, Lady Castle- 
tov. I have been taught to consider suicide a 
sin.” 

‘‘In the abstract yes. But in this care it 
would have been an act of wisdom What 
could an ignorant, half-educated girl do with 
such an inheritance?” 

‘‘ Are you sure she was half.educated ?” 

“No. But——” 

* At least,” said the Duchess, with chilling 
clearness, “she would be a lady by birth. 
Nothing in the world could rob her of that.” 

The Countess felt dimly that she was get- 
ting the worst of it, and hastened to change 
the eubject. 

‘‘T suppoce Miss March will be presented ? 
I hear there is to be another drawing-room 
coon.” 

re ay JI a is ’ erg sae i the 
nex gupertenl : expect muc leasure 
from & pony Sy. . 

Miss March blushed. 

‘*My dear Duchess,” she said, gently, 
“ gociety has no charms for me. I would far 


_ rather stay at home.” 


“I must have my own way,” said the 
Duchess. ‘ You know you are my daughter 
now, and I have a right to dispose of you.” 

“So many \yrorie claim that,” said Irene, 
ete hy, Mr. Bradley always said 
he looked on me $65 peenene sister |” 

The Duchess smiled. 

‘*T think you are a sister any man would be 

roud to own. Don’t youagree with me, Lady 
leton ?”” 

‘* Yes,” returned Rosamond, who seemed 
strangely excited, for a bright red spot burned 

neither cheek. ‘‘ By the way, Miss March, 

i once knew a Mr. Bradley. Could it possibly 

Ry = : gentleman who regards you as his 
er , 





“TI don’t know. He was very good!” 

‘* T detest good people |” 

Both the listeners seemed a little puzzled by 
this speech, Neither of them quite knew how 
to answer it. 

‘For your sake,’ said Rosamond, looking 
intently at Irene, ‘‘I hope our Mr. Bradleys 
are two different people. Mine died a month 
ago quite suddenly at Calais, under the sad- 
dest possible circumstances, ”’ 

‘* How very strange !”’ 

“ pag Pi 

‘* My Mr. Bradley is at Calais. He has been 
terribly ill, but has just been pronounced out 
of danger. He ia now going to travel in Italy 
for the benefit of his health.” 

‘I wonder he doesn’t want his adopted 
sister to preside over his wanderings.” 

‘* Oh, he has hislittle girl, and hisaunt. Miss 
Morton and Blanche will be good company 
for him ; better far than mine.” 

Lady. Castleton rose to take leave. 

The Duchess thought she had never seen 
her look so lovely. But there was something 
unnatural in her beauty. She wag pale as 
death, only on each cheek shone one vivid 
crimson spot, 

Her brougham was waiting for her. The 
footman cloged the door, and inquired,— 

‘* Where to, my lady ?"’ 

“The nearest post-office.” 

It was a strange order, but the man obeyed. 

Lady Castleton alighted at the post-office— 
a@ quiet and somewhat obscure one. She 
made her way to the telegraph department, 
and scribbled a message at the counter. 


‘Pauline Lecomte, 5, Arley-terrace, Park- 
lane, to the Head of the Police Department, 
Calais :— 

“Is there anyone called Bradley in the 
town? He may be wanted on important 
business. Send description and Christian 
name, Reply paid.” 

It cost a pretty penny for that message and 
its answer. My lady was unusually thought- 
ful as she drove homewards ; and Pauline 
thought, when she dressed her, she had never 
seen her take £0 little interest in her toilet. 

“The white silk or the black lace, my 
lady ?” 

‘** The black lace.” 

‘* And what ornamenis, my lady ?"’ 

“T don’t care.” 

‘Crimson flowers would look best, my lady; 
you are so pale to-night! ” 

‘**T don’t mind.” 

“Shall I get you a cup of tea, my lady?” 
asked Pauline, when she had finished. ‘‘ ¥ou 
look ready to faint !"’ 

The Countess shook her head. 

‘I want nothing, Pauline. Stay a minute. 
I have something to say to you.” 

Pauline looked up questioningly. 

‘* Lock the door.’ 

Marvelling at the unusual order the girl 
obeyed ; another moment, and she was back at 
her ladyship’s side. 

“ Do you remember that morning in Paris, 
Panline, when you saw Mr. Bradley ?”’ 

“‘ Perfectly, my lady.” 

‘I told you afterwards how he died.” 

‘“* The very next day, my lady. You said he 
died suddenly at Calais. I think you showed 
me the letter you received.” 

‘‘T have heard to-day that he is alive.” 

‘“« But it would be impossible, my lady. Men 

don’t die and come to life like that?" 
- “T have heard this afternoon that he is 
alive,” repeated the Countess, in a strange 
far-off sort of voice. ‘It matters little to 
me, but I don’t like mysteries, so I have 
written to inquire.” 

e inly, my lady; it was the most na- 
tural thing to do.” 

“I meant to write,” said the Countess, 
slowly, ‘but then afterwards I thought it 
would be better to telegraph. I did soin your 
name.” 

Pauline contemplated the back of her lady- 
ship’s head. She did not want Lady Castle- 
ton to see the surprise painted on her face. 


‘The reply will come here directed to you. 
I want you to see that I have it at once—to 
take care that none of the servants suspect 
it is not for yourself.” 

‘*T will have a care, my lady,” said Pauline, 
thoughtfully. “It is trac that I have 
brother in France who is very ill. I will just 

' say to cook that I expect a telegram to tell mo 
| of his state.” 

The brother was invented for the occasion, 


) 28 the Countess probably guessed, for she 


smiled, approvingly, — 
“Certainly, Pauline,’ opening her parse. 
i You may want to buy a few extra comforts 
for your brother while ks is ill; I am very wel} 
| Satisfied with you. Take this, and spend it on 
anything you please.” 

Pauline pocketed the five-pound note witha 
smiling face, and my lady went to join her 
husband. 

The girl was not naturally avaricious. She 
had been a simple, well-intentioned young 

, woman when she first came to Rosamond. 
; But she had a loverin a distant colony, and 
| the ambition of her life was to he!p forward 
the time when he would be able to make a 
little home for her there. 

She would never have robbed her employer, 
only Rosamond had let her see she possessed & 
secret, and that it was worth Pauline’s while 
to help her keep it. 7 

The money the maid had already received 
made her wish for more. She had no intention 
of betraying her mistress, my | she guessed 
the more she could discover of her secret the 
more hush-money she would receive, and she 
acted up to this belief. 

Left alone, she busied herself in putting 
away the presty confusion of nick-nacks her 
mistress eft upon the dreseing- table. 
Then she fell to thinking about the secret, 
and what it could be. : 

‘ Fine ladies generally have a lover,” mured 
Pauline, ‘but the Countess has none, I am 
quitesure of that. She does not love the Eart 
as he does her, but she loves hint as much as 
ehe could anyone. She is happy in his society, 
she likes his caresses. No, clearly my lady 
has not a lover.” 

Pauline looked round the room as though 
expecting to receive help from the familiar 
objects in it ; but for a long time she looked in 
vain. 

At last it came upon her like « flash of 
lightning that ever since she had lived with 
the Countess a small casket had stood upon 
the dressing-table, and she had never had on 
opportunity to inspect its contents, 

It had gone to Paris, it had come back; it 
was now side by side with the handsome 
dressing. case. 

Lady Castleton often looked at it as though 
to assure hereelf of its safety; but the maid 
had never seen it open—had never reccived 
the slightest hints of its contents. 

“That is it!” said the girl to herself. 
“‘ Whatever cecret is hidden in my lady’s life 
that box holds the clue. She wouldn’t take it 
about with her wherever she goes, and yet 
never open it ; she wouldn’t let a shabby thing 
like that stand among all the beautifal orna- 
ments on her dressing-table unless there was 
some good reason for it.’’ 

The box was shabby. Pauline was quite 

right. It was like an ugly blot upon the ele- 
gant trifles of Lady Castleton’s toilet. Origi- 
nally it had, perhaps, cost ten-and-sixpence— 
one of those cheap leather boxes sold in the 
Lowther Arcade and similar places, and used 
by young girls whose jewels amount to a few 
brooches, one or two bracelets, and afew rings 
asa trinket box. 
Even in its pristine beauty it would have 
been unworthy a Countess. And now,why, the 
common leather was scratched and worn, the 
hinges were loose, and the corners were pain- 
fully bare! 

When Pauline had first entered Lady 
Castleton’s service she had naturally removea 
this box to a cupboard ; but her mistress had 
instantly demanded it, and given her the 
most positive orders never to remove it egain. 
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“* T like it where I can see it!” 

‘Tt looked so shabby. I had no idea you 
cou set such store by it, my lady!” 

«Tt was given me by my mother when I was 
quite a child.” 

She waited now until she saw the carriage 
drive away. She knew that the Earl and 
Countess would not return before midnight at 
the earliest—more than three hours lay before 
her. 
‘“‘T don’t want any supper, cook!” Pauline 
said to the queen of the kitchen. ‘I have 
some lace to tack on my lady’s morning-gown, 
and I shall doitup in her room.” 

Then, her absence explained, she hurried 
upstairs, turned the key in the door, and sat 
leistrely down to examine the box. 

It was a very common lock—she saw that at 
aglance. It would be easy enough to burst it; 
bat Pauline had a more ambitious plan. -She 
wanted to open the box, examine the con- 
tents, and then replace them so that Lady 
Castleton might never suspect they had been 
tampered with. 

She took a bunch of keys from a drawer in 
the dressing-table; but none of them fitted. 
She was almost in despair, when she caught 
sight of Lady Castleton’s desk halfopen on a 
gipsy table. Raising the lid in a small com. 
partment, she found a common rusty key tied 
with a blae ribbon. 

Instinct told her she was right, and so it 
roved. Another moment,and the contents 
f the leather box were in her lap, 

But at first Pauline could not make much of 
them. There wasalock of fair hair, not un- 
like Lady Castleton's own, the portraii of a 
handeome youth, whom, inspite of the change 
of years, Pauline recognised as the Mr. Bradley 
she had seen in Paris, a bundle of letters ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Bradley, the certificate of the 
baptism of a Blanche Kathleen Bradley, arid 
a tiny woollen boot, wrapped in tissue paper, 
and labelled ‘my darling’s shoe! ” 

Panline @arted. She would have known 
that writing te be eres for her lady’s. Now 
ehe began to feel she was on the track, her sus- 
picions were not quite right; but one thing 
she had discovered—Lady Castleton had had a 
lover, It remained to find out whether she 
had broken with him before she married the 
Earl. 

Dasothlonsty the maid took up the last 
thing in the box—a photograph, such as is 
often done by wandering artists at the seaside 
—bat Pauline could hardly confain herself as 
she looked at it. It represented a family 
group—father, mother, and child. §o far 
there was nothing strange; but in the fea- 
turesof the happy, proud young mother, the 
astute maid at once recognised her beautiful 
mistress, Lady Castleton. 

** It cannot be!” she muttered half aloud. 
“« She could not run the risk. Why, it would be 
imprisonment !” 

She opened one of the letters, which bore 
date only six weeks before her ladyship’s mar- 
risge—a husband's passionate love-letter to his 
wife. 

Very elowly and carefally she put back the 
ictter and the other things, arranging them so 
deftly no one would have suspected they had 
been disturbed. Then she sat down and 
thought quietly. 

‘My fortune’s made. No need to say any- 
thing now. I must bide my time, only what- 
ever [ask my | she must do, because shu 
dare not refuse. know all now, and I shall 
take care to use my knowledge when it will be 
usefal.” 

The next day, sure enough, she received the 
telegram Lady Castleton had alluded to. 
Pauline had carefally spread the story of her 
brother’s illness. She apologised to the 
Countess for opening the telegram, saying she 
thought it would seem s0 strange to the other 
servants if she did not, but, of course, she had 
not read a word; but, as a matter of fact, the 
whole message was stamped upon her brain. 

Rosamond hardly seemed to hear her. She 
snatched the message from the girl, pointed 
to the door, locked it on Pauline, and was 





alone while she deciphered the words that 
roust decide her fate. 

If Harry Bradley lived there was nothin 
before her but danger, suspicion, guilt a 
dishonour ; if he was dead, the rest was easy. 
She almost hated the innocent girl she had 
geen yesterday, because her voice had been 
is one to suggest that Hal Bradley was still 

ve. 

“Bat it can't be true,” said Rosamond, 
passionately. ‘‘ He must be dead. M. Adolphe 
is too skilful to fail; besides, that letter from 
Calais assured me of the fact.” 

Then with trembling fingers she unfolded 
the despatch, 


“ Harry Bradley almost reoovered from his ill- 
ness; left.here yesterday for Italy, accompanied by 
his aunt and daughter.”’ 


Rozamond clasped her hands in mute 
despair. Harry was alive! Then what was 
she? 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Tur Duke of Monkton found time pass-so 
pleasantly at the Priory that the Dachess 
and Irene had been domiciled ther almost 
a month before his cab stop at Rathyn 
House. 

His mother had not written to him because 
she expected his return daily, and she detested 
letter-writing. 

Lady Lilian Carew, who returned to town 
fully ten days before the Duke made Miss 
March's acquaintance, at onee fell in love 
with her at first sight. She even told Irene 
of the unflattering fancy portraits they had 
drawn of her, and declared. she should not 
think of nndeceiving his Grace, 

‘‘ But I should so like to be here when he 
is introduced to you,” she added, brightly. 

Irene flushed, 

‘“'T shall onty be his mother’s cOmpanion to 
the Duke of Monkton. I only hope he will 
not resent her kindness to me.” 


‘*He wont do that, dear. I expect you will | 


be great friends.” 

Irene shook her head. 

** Unequal frierdships never answer.” 

“You are. morbid,” said Lilian, quickly. 
“T have ® great mind to shake you. You 
have been presented at Court; the Dachess 
is preparing to go through the London season 
as energetically as though you were her own 
child, Everyone looks on you as her adopted 
daughter.” 

Meanwhile no hint of this reached the 
Dake ; no voica warned him that his mother 
was literally infatuated with Miss March. He 
was still under the belief that lady was a com- 
panion of the ordinary type, when his cab 
stopped at Rathyn House one afternoon to- 
wards the end of May. 

‘* My mother in, Simmonds?” 

“The Duchess is in the drawing-room, your 
Grace!” 

There he found her with half-a-dozen 
callers. She greeted him affectionately, then 
resumed her conversation with some distin: 
guished guest, and Bertram had leisure to look 
round, 

To his surprise three of the callers were 
yonng men of the type, who, as a rule, don’t 
make calls on elderly widows. The object 
of their attention was undeniably a slender 
girl, in a tight-fitting black dress, who'seemed 
to have wandered into the house like some 
veritable sunbeam, 

She was very pretty, and she seemed per- 
fectly at home. It did not need the fact of her 
ungloved hands and her uncovered brown 


hair to tellthe Duke that she must be stay-- 


ing at Ruthyn House, 

‘“‘ Only the mother never invites strangers. 
And I am quite sure I have never seen ‘this 
girl before. Who on earth can she be?” he 
pondered. 

The last callers left in due time. The brown- 
eyed girl quitted the room, the Duchess and 
her son were alone. 


Bertie, that I grew 





“ You have grown quite a old lady ! 
Why the room looked quite Al « Ai then I 
came in,”’ 

** They don’t come to see me!” returned 
his mother, smilingly. ““Do.you know, Ber- 
tram, Irene promises to be the belle of the 
seacon. Of course, she is not so lovely as 
Lady Castleton, nor so gay. as Lilian; but 
then they are married, all 


“Do you know, mother, you are talking in 
madhge I haven’t.the least idea who Irene 
is ” 


The Dachess bgt heveelt up prouily. a 

* You were so ing mea r, 
eo of. waiting. and 

found one myself.” 


** So as it is a daughter for you and 
“eae 

“ r) i ” 

“ Who is?” 

“My 1 mes daughter!” and then she 
5 suddenly, for entered, 

ne Duchess introduced them in due form, 
only she spoke of the girl as‘ dear child, 
Irene!” and entirely ignored : name of 
March. 

‘“‘ Ig it- not wonderfal how I found her?” 
asked the Dacheas, iclnmppennt. , 

‘‘ My mother talks as if she had gone out 
into a field to look for mushrooms, and brought 
you home instead |!” said the young man, mis- 
chieyously. ‘“‘Am I really to understand, 
mother, that you wentout,in search of a 
fee me and dragged this young lady home 
captive ?”’ 

‘“* How provoking you are, Bertram. She is 
the child of—of—some one your _ brother 
wished to marry!" 

“T oan’t look . oe as a. niece, Miss 
Irene!” said the Duke, gravely, ‘‘it-would 
make me feel too old!” 

Irene blushed, bat left the answer to the 
Duchess. 

“‘ T always did think Floranoe | 


Leslie clever, 
and now I have more confidénce in her than 
ever |” 


** Because she sent you, Miss March ? ” 

“ Precisely.” ' 

‘‘ And where is that young lady?” 

Trene and the Dachess looked surprised. 

“ Bertram, [think your mind must be 
wandering,” said his mother. “I have just 
introdaced you to her.” 

The Dake opened his.eyes.. 

“I am bewildered. I believe I thought 
there. were two young ladies — Fiorence’s 
protégée and another.” 

“ Irene is.only Irene.” 

Perhaps it was natural the girl should leave 
the room. Bertram turned to his mother. 

‘‘ Who is she?” ; 

** You were such.achild.at:the time you 
would never remember. Have you never 
heard’ of a university coach whose daughter 
your brother wanted to marry?" 

‘Often. Not even the strawberry leaves 
tempted her, if I remember right.” 

“Shs was Irene’s mother.”’ 


** And the father?” 

“ He was—titerary.” 

“He ‘must ‘have been not -born, Your 
little friend has every mark of blue blood. 
She reminds me of some little ‘- 

“And you won't mind having her here, 
Bertie?” 4 

‘Mind! My dear mother, I delighted 
you have found such a source of interest." 

‘My companions were alf failures,” said 
the Dachess, gravely; “ but this girl touched 

heart atonce.” 8 

“You are rich enough ‘to afford two or 
three adopted daughters,’ said ‘the Duke, 
plossently “but I , mother, if you will 

p this one Jong |” 

“Why not?” 

‘* She is too pretty.’’ 

“IT suppose phe is. I know she took my 
fancy the first moment I saw’her.” 

“ And she will take some unlucky man’s 
fancy and break his heart.” 

* Bertram, how dare you suggest such 4 
thing! I assure you Irene is not a flirt.” 
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“Possibly not,” said the young man, 
avely ; ‘but if@man loves a woman and 
me her it dagemeenake the blow a oo 
ohn, a e knows it is all his 











me to spend the time of my husband's 
absence with her. Weare both so pleased.” 
‘* It will be:very nice for my mother.” 
‘* And forme! ” 






own faul from first to last he has “Tsu n is still shut up?”’ 
mothing 2 his idol with.” ‘Oh, vant tthe Earl muat Feel the 
fo,” od the slowly, ‘I | uncertainty -memch ; he looks dreadfally 











not;**but ‘I den't ‘fancy Irene will 


; but 
3 jially to Irene, 
heresely. 
J to.him 
‘the season was-waning, 








“ Sogtety#aws not spoiled Irene because she 
does not lode it foribappiness. There isa 
shadow on her brow in the gayest scene. I 
have watched her pretty closely, Lady Lilian, 
ard I believe she is the type of woman who 
—, above all elee.” ease ae 

“I like: shat? type,” protested. Lady Lilian. 
a: good.can .the whole :world,.be to, a 
woman withgut-love, pray.?’’ ' 

“ Hush!” he said, gravely. Let me-finish. 
Irene.has, done her loying. How or when I 
cannot tell yon, but before ever she came to 
my mother her love-story was over.” 

Lady Lilian did_not speak. In her heart 
she agreed with him, and was wondering, if 
he'had not.made this discovery, whether he 
would not’ have sought to make Irene in very 
truth his mother’s daughter. 

‘Phe pity of it,” said his Grace, fiercely. 
“What could’ the man be like to win-such a 
treasure as that’gifl’s heart and scorn it? ” 

‘He may nethave scorned it.” 

*tNonsense! -I beg your pardon, Lady 
Lilian, but’Irene "is notthe girl for secret 
mnierstandings .or clandestine engagements. 
‘Bhe is as,free.to.accept.love:as she pppears to 
be, It iaonly her.own. heart that is bound— 
bound to a. memory.” 

“Well, your mother.is-the gainer, It would 
thave. been a little -hard on.the Duchess if 
emerenmene? directly she adopted her?" 

“+ suppose.co.”’ 

*tAre-you going away. with them?” 

*\T don’t. know. .. Wherxe.are they going? , 

Ig it possible you.have not heard?” 

Te al ed Jast time T saw. them.” 

“4f auras Leckehize:" 

cis + e a” 

‘* You.know. your: mother possesses a dower- . 
house abont five, miles the.other side of Casile- 
ton? Well, she has taken a fancy to spend a 


month there. 

““How.does. Miss. March like the plan ?.”’ 

* Sheis..delighted! Her father’s .grave is 
somewhere ;near, and I fancy your mother 
heme rigetion Wales as an especial pleasure 

“She ought to have living pleasures, not 
morbid visits to dead en lh, preset ; 

& You, don't ask me. w am-going?” 








be | your pardon, Lady Lilian.’ 
«Dott apologise, Your mother:has asked | 


eer acy astm She never seems to! oat 
% 


| Jews have come do 


and . 

“ That isehis wifeladieing,.I expect. Lady 
‘Castleton Se rapidly ; 
aie must be 4 London. 
8 WO: RID on (irom oneapleasure to 
an cil vunake: Tom Res 

his imegme stand Cr 
though, he hasn’t go 
on expectations.’ ss 
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‘* T should like it of all things.” 

“Then we'll consider it settled.”’ 

‘‘ I'm afraid not, Bertram !” 

“ Why not?” 

‘* I. must.taxe.my wife.to,Germany.” 

: Zhe Dyke. knew. perfectly well that Lady 
Castleton had got mixed up with a very bad 
set, and that there was one or two. noforious 

s: dn her acquaintance. If she 
wanted. to go to.Germany merely to follow 
these. iirds .of prey, better a hundred times 
that shé remained safely in England. 

‘s Will you let mre try my powers of per- 
snasion upon the Countess,,and do my-best to 
gether #o.give us the pleasures of her 
society 2?” 

Reginald sighed. 

‘* Is would;be of no use!’ 

“ we 80 unhappy as to have offended 
her? ” 

* Oh, nol” 

“ Castleton,” said the-young Dake warmly, 
linking his.arm within bis friend’s andjdraw- 
ing him into.bis. own particular sanctum. 
“* We have been, friends from boyhood.” 

“You'd better ont me, Bertram, you had, 
indeed. I don’t think I shall ever be.any- 

ing, bus a Grawbaek to everyone.” 

“T have no intention of cutting you ; but I 
do want to know what’s the matter with 
you?” 

“ Nothing!” 

‘Mfy dear fellow, that won’t do with me. 
Have the kindness just to lookin the glass:” 

“« Wellt”’ 

It’s not well. Man alive, can’t you see how 
you've altered ? Yon’ve aged ten years in as 
many months!” 

“ T know it,” 

‘Tt can’t be without a cause,” 

‘*A caase,” muttered Rex, desperately. 
‘*T tell'you, Monkton, I have cause enough to 
throw-myself into the Thames.” 

cere Bowe. you eee a room 
without: g me‘every thing. may be a 
few years junior, :but you'll find me. as 
staunch .& iend as-any man could possibly 


** IT know that, Bertram.” 


me? aie my mother 
as with a houseful of visitor 





» “You admit that, Bartram?" 
‘“* Expectations !”’ 4 














is-never-so:happy 





‘Well, then!” 

‘You know aboutymy uncle's will?” 

‘ Perfectly.” 

‘You caa guessiow Lam living now?” 

* Pretty er 

‘“ Well, I mover liked it, but it is only 
these last months that: the 
all has come home.to me! Monkton, if I 
never inherit my umole’s estate, if this 
awfal debt hang like an incubus on my 
shoulders, I shall be as much an outcast 
from all civilized society as though I lived 


‘indajon a desert island. I shall be what people 


pall disreputable.” 
. sMonkton nodded. 


“Yes; but you've no need to think «you 
be abledto pay up. How much is it?” 
x enty thousand pounds!” 





7; De Duke whistled. 


= hen?” 


Litt > three yearly parts.” 
“me < first?’ 
| from last April.” 


| _. tid'how much will you have xecsived for 








y thousand.” 


fimam looked as aaa women. 
you'll let me waite yousmcheque for 
wy syne ; you know wo've been intimate 






a , tear ‘cli fellow, Heaven bless 
ny but-Lcontd- not!” 
You mighi-trush-me.!”’ 

‘* You don’t understand!” said Rex, hoarsely. 
‘We aro over head and ears in debt! I have 
tried in vain to curtail the expenses, but I 
can't do is!” 

Even then he spoke no word of disparage- 
ment of his wife. Bertram thought he had 
rarely seen such chivalrous love. 

_“ Look here, Rex; don't.go. bothering your- 
self to a thread-paper. Come down to Monk- 
ton Wylde, The Priory will be shut up, but 
the Wylde is a jolly place, wish heaps of 

hing, and that sort of thing. I have no 

oubt we could manage to amuse Lady 
Castleton.” 

‘*‘T am sure she would not consent!” 

‘* Why not?” 

‘* T would rather not tell you.” 

‘‘T shal! imagine her ladyship hates us!" 

‘Then I must conféga the truth. Rosamond 
has an almost insane desire toenter Castleton 
ad its ‘mistress. She knows nothing of law, 
and all that Ioan say. will not convince her 
that if I walked boldly up to the place, and 
took possession of it, we should be no nearer 
our inheritance. Now, Monkton Wylde is 
barely six miles.from the.Park.”’ 

‘‘I -understand ;~ but Lady Castleton is 
hardly likely to go and claim Castleton on her 
own account; besides, this reason explains 
your reluctance to take her there, but not 
your certainty that she would refuse an 
invitation |” 

“TL cannot give yon the other reggon; yo 
would have every right to feel offended.” 

‘* You think she would find it dull, that my 
mother is not safficient company; but Lady 
Lilian Carew and Miss March will both be 
with us!” 

He saw the Earlis face change at the last 
name. 

‘“* Sho is very, pretty !’’ Rex said, carelessly. 

‘‘ Which shows how very little you know 
her. Anyone who had seen much of Irene 
would never describeher by such an hackneyed 
adjective! ” 

Rex smiled. 

‘“‘Don't be indignant, Bertram. I admire 
her very much,-her face.is ao sweet and —- ! 
bat Iam always bannted by.an idea that I 
have seen her before." 
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“And does Lady Castleton share your 
idea?"’ 

“ No. ” 

“TI don’t think I have ever seen her and 
Miss March ether. What a striking con- 
trast they would make ! 

“Yes. My wife is English, but there is a 
strong tinge of foreign superstition in her 
blood, and she has taken up the strangest fancy 
regarding Miss March.” 

“ What is it?” 

‘That she is destined to work her some 
grievous wro I have reasoned in vain with 
Rosamond. She maintains that some awfal 
trouble will fall on us through the Duachess’s 
adopted daughter! ” 

Nothing could be said after this. It .was 
of no use for the Duke to repeat his invita- 
tion. 

The two men felt there was nothing for 
them but to part. 

Bertram held out his hand. 

‘*Reckon on me as a friend, Rex,” he said, 
earnestly, ‘come what may!” 

It was almost five when the Earl reached 
home. 

His wife was alone in her boudoir, and 
exceedingly lovely did she look in a lace dress 
with tarquoise trimming. She was dressed 
on all occasions with the most exquisite art, 
the greatest skill, and Lord Castleton had 
always enjoyed the sight. 

Perhaps now he felt the expense, but he 
never let his vexations fall on her. 

He went up to her, and took her in his arms 
as tenderly as he had done in those far-off 
days when he believed himself a million- 
aire. 

‘* Where have you been, Reginald?” 

Her tone had a fretful ring, her face an 
anxious, troubled look. People cannot live in 
such awful fear as that w hung over Rosa- 
mond without sometimes betraying their 
uneasiness in voice and feature. 

“ With Monkton. He wanted us to go down 
and spend August at Monkton Wylde.” 
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(PAULINE FEELS SHE IS ON THE RIGST TRACK.) 


“ What did os say?” 

“I refused, I knew you would not like it.” 
ee! should like it better than anything, 

** Rosamond !”’ 

“ Well, I hate shams,” replied the Countess, 
forgetting that her whole life might be so 
described. “I should enjoy staying with the 
old Duchess and opening eyes.” 

«To the trench f her adopted darli 

** To the treachery of her jarlin 
Irene, indeed ; her name’s not Irene, nor March 
either Rex, Take my word for it, that girl has 
a history.” 

‘“‘T think you are mistaken, Rosamond.” 

“Indeed, I'm not.” 

“Even so, dear, what does it matter to 


us ?” 

“A + deal, ag hpote at doy or ae 
ing to catch the Duke. geo Benes g, indeed, 
that when I take m as y of Castle- 

le ee chit setting herself 


ton to have that 
up as my superior!” 

Reginald said nothing; he had learnt there 
were moments when it was worse than useless 
for him to oppose his wife. 

‘* Can't you write to the Duke, and tell him 
we have changed our minds? I should like, of 
3 se to spend August at Monkton 

ylde.’ 

‘** I could write of course, but——.” 

‘** But you won’s! ” 

‘‘I don’t think it would be wise.” 

“Why not, Rex?” 

Tt will not lessen our regrets for Castleton 
to be so near the grand old place. Be advised, 
Rosamo: 

He was interrapted—a footman appeared. 

“Mr. Ashwin is in the study, asking for you, 
my lord.’ 

Lady Castleton caught her husband’s arm, 
as though for mes Yb She seemed almost sink- 
ing to the ground from excitement. 

‘I cannot see him Rex; do not ask me. It 
would kill me.” 
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‘ There is no need, Rose. He was my uncle's 
confidential friend. I daresay he has come 
with some communication about Castle- 
ton. ” 

The Countess forgot her fear (a“fear real 
enough, though, to have blanched her cheek). 
he even clapped her hands. 

“ Don't lose a minute, Rex. Come back tome 
at once. Something tells me all is well, well, and 
at last Castleton is ours. I feel it here,” and 
she laid one hand upon her heart. 

Rex felt nothing. He knew not whether hope 
or fear possessed him, as with a tender caress 
he left a and sought the lawyer's presence. 


(To be continued.) 


Frxt Tastz Loven.—Some luncheon cloths 
are embroidered in white or colours. Others 
have coloured Anges, matching the napkins. 
For fruit napkins are used the ite erdiary white 
ones, with co borders, he A 
coloured auokins in dark P 
checker-board pattern, or other ag nme 
white napkins are the most , and as 
they can be used only a few without 
being easily stained, they come only of or- 
os ty. i 

1 rests, are of 
sGecbed and embroidéred Leider win ee entehtenes 
design in Kensington stitch. Others are of 
linen cambric, made up in the same style, or 
covered entirely with drawn work which 
is so beautifal Be fashionable, each one hav- 
ing a different design. The latter are very 

sive, costing sometimes three or four 

8 apiece, many ladies nan a large 
coued of money in doi 


this work. For 
dinner cloths the heavy w: ho Gomask tomsed, 
and centre pieces are of satin BA Bae 
broidered and edged with gold lace, 
drawn work and embroidery, with cae: trim- 
mings. Sometimes embroidered are 
also used at each end of the for the 
candelabra. 
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(“ THERE IS A LISTLE CROWD ON BEACON POINT,” SIDONIE CRIED. 


NOVELETTE—concluded.] 


FROM SHADOW TO SHINE. 


CHAPTER IV.—(continued.) 


Onz after another the guests arrived; and 
last of all came the Denbys, bringing Lionel 
in their wake. 

There was no chance for speech then, with 


all eyes u them, but the love in her eyes 
told him all he wished to know. 
The face she looked on touched her 


heart to a apy — e 
He took rts to dinner. But neither 
talked much, and only touched on indifferent 


topics; and even when the gentlemen joined 
the ladies in the drawing-room there seemed 
small hope of any personal conversation. 

With aching heart, and grown faint, 
Sidonie listened to the ch voices around 
——e. for charades, and wondered how 

he sho ene ese rans 

But she had a staunch ally in her hostess, 

who, flitting across the room to Lionel, whis- 


pered,— 

“ When the first side come in, slip from the 
room, no one will notice you. You will find 
Sidonie in the green-parlour—the first door 
on the left.” 

Then, before he could thank her, she moved 
away, and joining Sidonie, said gently,— 

“Go to the -parlour, my dear, and 
wait there until Mr. Trayers comes. Be kind 
to him, child; he has had a hard time.” 

The beautifal eyes lifted to hers were fall 
of gratitude. 

“You are most good, Mrs. Clarke; I should 
like to thank yon if I could.” 

‘Nonsense, child! I want no thanks! I 
only wish to see you ha y. Now go;” and 
the girl needed no seco dding. 

There was no light in the -parlour, 
save for the faint glimmer cast by a moonless 





summer sky ; but she easily found her way to 
the oriel window, round w’ purple clematis 
and jasmine were climbing in wild luxuriance, 
and there waited Lionel’s coming. 


CHAPTER Y. 


Suz had not long to wait. Soon she beard 
his footfall outside, then his hand was on the 
door, and she waited silently for him to join 
her; all power of speech or movement seemed to 
have forsaken her. She could only stand there, 
white of cheek and lip, with loving, anguished 
eyes turned wistfully upon him. 

In silence he advanced, and took one of her 
slim hands in his, looking into her beautiful 
Ppiteous face with such hopeless love and 
yearning that her heart died within her. 

“*Bidonie!” 

Ah! the awfal ir in his voice! In 
it she read renunciation of love, of joy; the 
quiet taking up of a burden almost too heavy 
retin be Pe gptteh, and ai her though 

ticence was » aD r t 
was to comfort him. 
ior put her arms about him, and laid her 
ce upon breast, whispering such sweet 
words of love and faith as made him thrill 
and tremble under her touch. 

But he had come to her with a purpose; 
and from it he would not shrink. So he 
loosed the cli hands from about his neck, 
and set her a little apart, scarcely daring now 
to look at her. 

“My darling," he said, ‘‘ you know what we 
are here to say ?” 

She shi & moment, and a low cry broke 
from her lips. It wrung his heart with an 
added Bang; but, true to his resolve, he went 
on with no very apparent change in his 
voice, — 

“* To-night, Sidonie, we part—I fear, for all 
time. To-night it is good-bye!" 

“*No!l—no!—no!"’ she cried, with sudden 
passion. “You must not leave me thus! 





‘*] THINK SOMETHING IS WRONG.”] 


Take me with you, Lionel!—take me from 
this dreadful place! "’ 

She could not tell how fiercely she was 
tempting him, and his long silence frightened 
her. But in that silence he had fought with 
and conqu ° 

“Bidonie, have you th & what such a 
step would mean for you? My dear, I am a 
poor, gloomy fellow at best for you to love. 

en how can I ask such a sacrifice from you? 
Marriage with me means giving up of all you 
love and prize. Could you bear to give up 
home and friends for one so despised as 1? 
Think well, my darling! You know that from 
the day on which you became my wife you 
would com to endure slights and 
scorn ; to feel yourself cut off from parents 
and sisters; regarded as an alien, a shame 
and dishonour to your race? Are you strong 
enough to bear this?” 

‘Ido not know,” she cried, in a wild way. 
“T only feel I love you, Lionel; and I shall 
love you until I die!” 

‘* Dear and true heart !"’ he answered, sadly, 
“you cannot count the cost of marrying me; 
s0 it remains for me to showit you. Make 
my task as light as you can, Sidonie. Heaven 
knows that even then it will be as death to 


wo not be happy. To know that your 
you for ever, that 
your mother’s heart had grown hard against 
you, that your name was used to scare your 
young sisters into wisdom, and that they 
thought of you with fear and scorn; my dear, 
all this you would have to bear, and, save for 
me, would stand alone in a world suddenly 
grown hard !" 

He paused and looked intreatingly at her ; 
but had hidden ‘her face amongst the 
fragrant flowers of the creeping plants about 
the window. 

“I could not go, sweetheart, without 
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word from you—some gentle memory on 
which to brood through the long, long years 
of a ruined life, without bidding you forget 
me if you can—seeing that in a 
only can you behappy. Trust me, Sidonie; I 
sball rather rejoice on deplore that a new 
love brings you joy. Dear (and mew he had 
possessed himself again of —d 
if such a good thing com 
that Iam glad in your. 
Iam yet thanking Hea 

She looked up,then 

“ Are aeman i 
the cried, “Qh, my d 
ever comes I must hig, 
woman, becauge you 
but,” and here she fal 
than youibelieve, and | 
you I will.keep my pror 
we never meet again, if nc 
as nearer than now we are, 
Do not, I pray you, believe @ 
with you. I have yet to | 
false.” 


He-eanght her to his heagt, ond held har js 


elosein silent agony. But for the 

memory of the past-heawould hayerurged “her” 
to fly with him; butihow would ihe do this’ 
when he th of No, showag 
never for him ; -there-cou aad re ney, 
to their love, and he alone waste blame. 
only he could bear all the angnuithof the.long 
yuaty he wo ae peel 
‘‘ You are wery young, «my dear, . 
with tender sadness ; Sry samme. and may 
well be pardoned if inthe courseof time my 
image grows & faint.memory to you,,and a 
newer, happier love camesto hten your’ 
life. Remember always, sweetheart, that you 
are free {unconditionally—that I°mever had, 
and never can have, any claim upon you. 
Remember, too, that I am always your most 
faithful, most humble friend and servant, 
ready at any and every timé to answerto a 
call for assistance or service.” 

She was not weeping now, as she stood before 
him, silent and white.as_ the starry blossoms 
about her head. Her hands were fast locked, 
and her teeth set hard to keep down that 
wild ory rising in her, heart to her very 
lips; but she could have fallen on -her 
knees and worshipped this man in the glory 
of his unselfishness, his rennnciation.of all 
good. things. Shs wished he had desided 
otherwise ; at a word from him she wonld 
have followed him to the ends of the' world, 
forgetful of all else. “But he had chosen, and 
being wiser than she, had chosen the best 
for her. There remained nothing but obediense, 
and wonld she not school herself,even to that 
because he wished it ?” 

‘When we have said good-bye, Sidonie, I 
shall leave this house and Croftlands; donot 
fear to meet me any more, It is best—is 
it not, dear heart, to make this .gepara- 
tion final?” 

“It is best,” she answered under her 
breath, “My strength is almost spent.. Oh! 
Lionel ! oh, my darling, ! what.shall I say to 

ou?. With what words can I let yon. go? 

élieve me if.yon can, the thonght.of your 
* loneliness, your friendlessness, is the bitterest 
drop.in all my bitter. cup, Oh!: it breaks my 
heart—it breaks my heart—to picture your 


solitnde and grief,’’ 

A faint antile axsesa oyer his face. 

** My dear, yon must think of me as.a busy 
man, one whose hours. and .days will be too 
fnll of, real work.to permis much .brooding, 
And as love is denied me, I must content 
myself with wooing his. rival—fame,”’ 

“And,” disregarding his last. words, “shall 
IT never hear of or from you again?” 

“Of me you may—jfrom.me no; it is my 
duty to help you to.forget.’’ 

She hid her face a moment in her.hands, 
wailing rather than saying “ what has onr 
Jove left us ?, Nothing—nothing,,.save a scrap 
of writing, a portrait,.a few faded flowers. 
What a sorry. harvest with which to satisfy 
one’s hunger. Oh, my dear! I hurt you with 
my complainings, I who should think only 


how to comfort you. I will say no more of 
my.grief ; let it be my endeavour to give you a 
Tittle ay of happiness in these last few 
moments.” 


“*Yonthaye given me joy from first to last. 

Tnever‘knewibappiness until I knew you.” 
‘He-took*her hands and drew them about his 
A re = wig there was utter silence; 

e. 

“*Deer; fis as though one of us was enter- 
——,. valley; and at such a time all 
anevaleared away, all reserve forgotten, 
betsveen ‘the one who goes and she who stays 
hehind. So mow I speak without fear that 





ae er 

5, an of & will come 

henever oa & message reaghes me it 

ind me ready.” 

held her close whilst he kissed .the-up- 
pallid face, the golden glory of her 


“How we might ve been” he 
groaned, ‘* nnot be ; and so sweetheart, 
eae ee my wife, dearest and best, 


part witile we still 
“(Heaven bless. and ~~, pm Heaven 
which but precedes the 


grent this is the 


His deep voice 


“Qh | not-yet—not 
“iftis too soon. I—T 


With an — y 
her face to his level, and at the pity 
in his grave eyes she cried out afresh,— 

‘Kiss me, beloved, and let me go; the end 
has- come ¢6-ts.” 

Something in his voice, the deep mournfaul- 
ness of his face, compelled her obedience. Like 
a_child she lifted her lips. to his, but kissed 
him with the desperate passion of a woman 
who sees:all ws loveneliaping urn her, Then 
came broken words and cries, inartioulate 
utterances of a stricken heart —the deep 
tones of a man’s voice-speaking vain comfort, 
&® man’s groan more terrible than tears of 
loud complaining’; them -very gently Lionel 
nnloosed the clinging arms, set the. miserable 

irl aside, and went. ont, not daring,to look 


And she! Poor. child, at first. she hardly 
realised, that hewas.gone ; but when.the. bitter 
trath was borne in upon her mind, sbe sank 
down before the open..window,,and hiding her 
woe-worn. face on her.arms;,aheprayed for him 
whose Jove had: bronght .her to this bitter 


S. 
wy time after Mrs..Clarke found her, 
still in the same attitude, white and dry- 


eyed, ; 

‘My .dear 1” :sho said very. gently, “‘ this 
meeting has.not ended as I hoped; but-you 
must try to believe better days are in store 
for you.. Now, are you brave enough to join 
us? Already your absenge is noticed. Mr. 
Travers I. have accop fer by telling a 
whitelie. He is sapposed.to have left Croft- 
lands in answer to « telegraphic: summons 
concerning im business,. .Will you 
come with.me, Ay 

* Yes, I.camnot .begin to wear; my mask.too 
early; Sidonie said with extreme. bitterness. 
“Nothing Jui. pride. will save me now from 
my friends, kindly criticisms.” 

So she went..back: to .the merry, throng— 
very white, it is true, and very quiet. .But 
then..it was .understeod, she was indisposed, 
had been. gompalled ¢o.leave the ;hot, fragrant 
room through sudden, deadly faintness, and 
none of the guests. had any inkling of the 
truth but Susie Denby, who wonld have 
spoken words of loving sympathy ‘had oppor- 
tunity and Sidonie permit 





At last.the heavy evening wore away, and 
the girl.was glad to leave the hospitable. roof ; 





—= and the-hi 
Fis Good bye, good-bye! ® all good things | ‘fo: 


cutgaiat 
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glad to gain the shelter of her own room, 
where she might act, look and move as she 
pleased. And then, indeed, her hard-won com. 
— deserted her, and she fell to weeping 
itterly, abandoning herself for this one hour 
to the indulgence of a grief too great for 
words. 

Bat the morrow found her calm and pale; 
patient in words and ways, showing a piteous 
eagerness to please her father, and win some 
kindly acknowledgment from him. In this 
way the days and weeks crept on; and she was 
often tempted to give up the bitter battle, to 
fly from those who gave her scorn in lieu of 
love, who suspected her every word, watched 
her every action. But as yet she held on, 
enduring, as best she could, coldness and 


‘plights, suffering ‘agonies of sick longing for 


one look, one word from Lionel. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Lionst went -back to. his. 


8 
and un ne rary og sor- 
row by himself 
ever to the of his » C 


brooding over his 


Days came and went » amd the 


great heart would sometimes with 
burden, and often the ite to 

i iled him. was 
nga, emany 8 won, 


yet” she ‘oried wildly,, iti 


i him wesker;end. in-work lay 


ar with its har: 
of fruit and grain, told surely of the 
pidly advancing winter, but the seasons 
made small difference with Lionel’s way of 
life. He had not ventured to see Miss Thorne, 
and began to think she had forgotten him, or 
gone over to the enemy, when one morning a 
letter reached him from her, the friendly and 
gentle tone of which brought faint pleasure 
even to him. 


“*Drar Lionet,— Why aye you deserted me? 


“What is my fault? Do you think, dear boy, 


that anything-that has chanced to you can 
alter my great regard? Won't you come to 
the lonely old woman who holds you next to 
Sidonie in her affection? I shall be at home 
and alone-all to-morrow.—Always yours affec- 
tionately, “Racuet THoRNE.” 


Yes, he would go to.her. Perhaps she would 
tell.him somethiag of Sidenie, and he rose the 
next morning in a brighter frame of mind 
than usual. He found the little.elderly lady 
waiting for him.in the very-room where he 
had, told ‘his love. She looked delighted but 
nervous as, he entered, and it needed, the clasp 
of his.friendly fingers to reassure her, 

ide was = eX ee ow Ae she 
said, very bc oug’ ps, you 

with my brother. that you 
wished to, end-all intercourse with me,” 

He hastened to assure her of \his.unchanged 
esteem, and the pleasure he had in sseing her 
again, 0. that the pretty faded. face flashed 
maa, Aallht, but the faint pink died out 
quickly. 

‘* You are not well;’”’..she, said, anxiously, 
scanning the worn features beforeher. ‘‘ What 
have you-been doing.to: yourself ?”’ F 

“ Nothing,” he answered, with afaint smile, 
“ Nothing, Iassure you; don’t blame me, but 


the.work.”’ 

‘* But why do you work«o hard? You havo 
no need.” 

“‘T ama afraid I have forgottenihow to be 
idle,” he-answered, gently.. “ At-all events, I 


know my busiest hours are my happiest. Miss 
hess e,"’ abraptly, “have you moonews for 
me ” 


‘She shook her head. 
‘My. poor’boy, no! Sidonie is forbidden to 
correspond, with me, and even my: letters to 


her are carefully reviewed. My brother in- 
if I ventured 


formed me-that-if I 40 mention you 
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to any member of the family, no letters of 
mine coon, pone my niece.” 

He sighed heavily. 

“Tt pote hard, but no complaints will 
bring us redress.” Y 

“ No,” sorrowfully, ‘‘and I have been quite 
afraid to meet you, although I so much wished 
to do so--aifenid that you would feel sore with 
me too.” E . 

“T should be a brute if I did; you have 
proved yourself such a staunch friend!” 

“ And you will say I am deserting you?” 
with an anxious tone in her voice. ‘I felt 
you would rather hear the truth from me than 
anyone else. Next week I am going away to 
a great distance——" 

“Bat surely not for long?’ he asked, 
eagerly, feeling the little woman was a link to 
bind him to the past, and hoping in some 
way to hear of Sidonie from her. 

“For a year. A cousin of mine has been 
ieft a widower with three young children, and 
Iam going to keep house for him ‘until his 
sister arrives from India to take charge of 
them. But of course she remains with her 
husband until his term of service expires.” 

‘And where are you going.” 

“To Edinburgh. I feel very melancholy at 
the mere idea leaving my home, but it is 
my duty to go—is it not? And a year will 
ary quickly. Then I hoped, too, you would 

et me write you sometimes, and occasionally 

find time to answer me, I would tell you all 
Iocan glean of Sidonie’s doing and sayings,” 
she added, as if she thought he would need 
some inducement to write such a humble 
little personage as herself, 

She was surprised and delighted when he 
answered warmly,— 

““T was going tobeg youto place meon your 
lists of correspondents. You are one of my 
few Tn and I cannot afford ‘to risk losing 
you ” 

“Thank you; and Lionel—I may call you 
Lionel Ls to hope on a little longer ; per- 
haps all willbe as you wish yet. y do you 
shake your head ?” 

‘* Because I do not believe the future holds 
Pon good thing'for me, and it is best not to 
indulge in castle-building ; the inevitable sub- 
sequent disappointment would only aggravate 
matters!’ 

“Perhaps you are wise, and yet it seems 
hard to accept'the peesimist’s view so early in 
life. What, must you go?” as he rose, say- 
ing had an important engagement which must 
shorten his visit. “‘ You will come again before 
T leave for Scotland?” 

“Yes, I will haunt. Mount Royal for the 
next six days, and you will get unutterably 
weary of me before the time of your depar- 
ture comes.” 

‘You know better than that, dear boy ! 
Good-bye, conte early to-morrow !"’ 

The six days came and went; and Lionel, 
having ‘‘ seen Miss Thorne off,” found himself 
once more, to all intents and purposes, alone, 


and applied himself with redoubled energy to- 
his work. 


There were times when he knew he would 
be wise to desist, to take some little rest ; but 
rest meant thought, and thought was mad- 


ness. 

So he held on'his way, until men began to 
remark on his gaunt frame’and haggard face, 
on his listless» manner; and one or two gave 
poe mney advice, at which ‘he laughed, and re- 
fused'to follow it. 

So weeks passed into months, and it was 
now early spring. Lionel was ‘retained as 
counsel for the defence in'a cate of arson, and 
as his client's ition was as Critical as it 
could very wellbe, he was unusually inte. 


Bathe was physically and mentally ill, and 
try as‘he would conld not bring his powers of 
wit and discernment to the fore. Men who 
knew him were surprised at the falling-off 
they saw in him; some said they had pre: 
dicted it. Hehad matured too early, and had 
reached his zenith, so now could do nothing 
but decline;-a few attributed the marked 





diminution of forensic eloquence ‘to its real 
canze—bodily illness. 

But none were quite prepared for tho catas- 
trophe which made the trial one to be remem- 
bered. It had been greatly protracted, many 
witnesses coming forward, most of them with 
little to tell, but telling that little in a very 
verbiose style. On the third morning, how- 
ever, &® man was called, whose evidence 
seemed to make all defence futile, and all in 
the court believed the prisoner a doomed 
man, 

Lionel rose to cross-examine, but he spoke 
in so low a tone that his words were scarcely 
audible eveh to those nearest him. Seeing this 
he made a su uman effort to overcome 
the dreadful faintness stealing over him—but 
in vain, A moment he gasped feeble, inarticu- 
late words, a moment swayed to and fro, and 
then fell suddenly forward with a heavy 
shock ! 

A scene of intense excitement followed, and 
Lionel was borne from cours still insensible, 
Inquiries were made with regard to hisfriends, 
and when it was discovered he had none he 
was conveyed to his chambers to be given over 
to.the charge of his charwoman and a friend 
who professed to be a nurse. 

Day after day went by, and still he lay deliri- 
ous in the clutches of the fever fiend, and the 
women tended him in a desultory, uninte- 
rested fashion, ocoupying the greater part of 
the time in feasting at the sick man's expense, 
and overhauling such property as was not 
under lock and key. 

The medical man came and went, looking 
very grave over his patient and very stern at 
the nurses, remonstrating now and again with 
them ‘on the general untidiness and discom- 
fort of the sick-room. But the old harridans 
treated his:remonstrances with covert imper- 
tinence; and revenged themselves by paying 
still less attention to the sufferer. 

Fortunately the news of Lionel’s illness 
reached Tom Denby at last, and. having been 
to see the patient, he ran down to, Croftlands 
to consult with his mother what should be 
done for him. When he arrived he found she 
was entertaining: visitors, and consequently his 
business must wait alittle. He was annoyed, 
and did not attempt to hide his chagrin. One 
or two guests remarked his manner, and 
Sidonie, whom he had taken into dinner, 
said,— 

“Mr. Denby, what have you on your 
mind?” 

He suddenly remembered there had been a 
faint rumour of love-passages between her and 
Lionel, and said bastil y,— 

“T wonder it I onght to tell you? I am‘here 
on poor Travers's account.” 

Her face was very white and her eyes down- 
cast, but she said gently,— 

“ Why poor Travers?” 

‘sDo not you know? He has been lying ill 
at his chambers these three weeks, and, al- 
though conscious, is not out of danger by any 
means!” ‘ 

** Whois with him?” 

And her voice was so calm that but for the 
anguieh of her face he would have thought 
her heartless. q 

‘Two old wretches, who fleece him to their 
heart's content—dirty, drunken women of the 
type of ‘SaireyGamp!’ I want my mother 
to go back with me.” 

“ Wait,” she said, tremulously. ‘I have 
the greatest right. I will go. After dinner-you 
will take me home, and I will break the news 
to my friends !"’ 

**You’re a brick—I beg your pardon—t 
meant a good sort! But, Miss Sidonie, I’m 
afrail you are reckoning without your host. 
Mr. Thorne will never consent.” : 

“My first duty is to Lionel now,” she 
answered; under her breath. ‘“ Nothing will 
prevent me going to him!” 

“Bat,” pitifully, “you do not know the 
worst.” 

She turned on him witha great horror in 
her eyes. 





‘You have not been deceiving me? He ig 
not dead ?” 
And he saw the white hands grasp her skirts 
as though she sought to keep down a cry of 
pin 


‘* Mies Sidonie, no; but he is blind, and itis 
doubtful if he will ever recover his sight ! ”’ 

“Blind/ Oh, Heaven!’ and she seemed 
about to break down, but remembering her 
surroundings recovered herself by a great 
effort, and in silence rat out the melancholy 


meal, 

At last Mrs. Denby gave the signal to rise, 
and turning hurriedly to Tom, Sidonie said,— 

*‘T shall not fail you!” 

Then she followed her hostess. 

‘*Mrs, Denby, I must go home, Your son 
has brought me terrible news of Mr. Travers. 
He is ill—sightless—I—I am going to him!" 

‘* My dear,” in a shocked tone, “this cannot 
be true, it is too cruel! Come into the break- 
fast-room, and I’ll send for Tom,” 

When Tom came he could only confirm 
Sidonie's words. The elder woman was pale 
and troubled-looking as she took the girl in 
her arms and bade her follow the dictates of 
her own conscience, and suddenly broke into 
tears of love and pity. 

Bat Sidonie was dry-eyed and calm. 

Tom Denby escorted her home, where the 
scene between the hapless girl and her infari- 
ated family was worse even than he had anti- 
cipated. Sidonie was firm in her resolve not 
to be shaken, and only pleaded for love and 
pardon with her father. 

Bat he would not hear her. If she went of 
her own free will to this man so hated and 
accursed, she became an alien to her own 
home, an outcast from her people. 

She stood a moment white as snow, still as 
a statue, and Tom feared for her resolution ; 
then she said sorrowfally,— 

“Father, you have my sisters to more than 
supply my place. He has no one, and my 
duty is to him. Good-bye, good*bye, my dear ! 
I shall never return to anger you again!” 

So she went from the house and Croftlands, 
Tom Denby escorting her to town and Lionel’s 
chambers, where they found the nurses asleep 
beside a table literally covered with tumblers 
of all sorts:and sizes, and exhaling all sorts of 
vile odours. 

Sidonie went quietly forward, and sinking 
on her knees beside the bed took one hot, 
wasted hand in hers. 

‘* Lionel,” she said, almost in a whisper, 
‘‘ Lionel, I have come to nurse you!” 

The weary face turned upon her with a 
faint flickering of joy, and then he said, with 
that apathy so common in people dangerously 
il), so painfal for the loving heart to bear,— 

‘You are good, but itis too late!" 

She stifled the sobs which rose from her 
aching heart, and, rising, motioned Tom to 
come forward. 

‘‘ Wake and dismiss those women,’ she 
-_ quickly ; “ their very presence suffocates 
me ” r 

He did as she bade him, and wag regaled 
with sundry exclamations and reproaches of 
& not too savoury nature; and when he paid 
each one her: wage—which was four times the 
amount of her due—and bade them go, the 
charwoman reviled him shrilly, whilst her 
companion endeavoured to ingratiate herself 
with the indignant:Sidonie, 

** Are you going ?” Tom said, in a low voice, 
which with him meant mischief. 

“No, I ain't!” protested the charwoman, 
‘*so there. Get out yerself!" 

Patience was never the young man’s forte, 
and with a quick movement he thrust her out- 
side, hurling her bonnet after her; and the 
other woman, feeling discretion to be the 
better part of valour, followed her staggeringly 
downstairs, where an hour later Tom found 
both in ‘a deep, drunken slumber. 

He would have stayed until morning, but 
this Sidonie refused to allow, saying she had 
so much to do that she should have no time 
to be lonely. 

She gave Lionel his medicine and watched 
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by him until he fell asleep, then began to move 
quietly about, ages f the room to order, 
making all things brighter and ————, 
Then she sat down to think of all that lay be- 
fore her, to weep quietly over the bitter words 
spoken that night, over her own forlorn condi- 
tion. 

But when the doctor came in the morning 
he found her calm and almost cheerful. He 
looked askance at the tall, svelte figure and 
perfect face, 

‘* You have come to nurse him?” he asked. 

And she answered gently,— 

** Yes; I am his affianced wife!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Doctor Trent advised that a trained nurse 
should be engaged, and to this Sidonie gladly 
consented, as much to avoid scandal as for 
the sake of help; and in a few hours a quiet- 
faced, quiet-voiced woman arrived—a lady by 
birth and education—very few yearsolder than 
Bidonie herself. 

The sweet face was beautifal to look upon, 
with a faint pink ti of health on either 
cheek, the eyes blue and calm, kindly and true, 
and Sidonie felt drawn to her. 

The watching and ministering to Lionel's 
wants were equally shared, and soon his 
caturally splendid vitality began to reassert 
iteelf, and his nurses had the satisfaction of 
seeing bim struggle back to strength and 
thought. 

Often and often, seeing his utter helplessness, 
the aimless wandering of his sightless eyes, 
Sidonie was tempted to weep and cry out, but 
his very patience gave her the strength she so 
sorely needed. ; 

But it was hard to think his eyes would 
never light with ure at her coming, never 
again rest with t on the beauty of earth 
and sky, for very slender hopes were enter- 
tained respecting his restoration. 

He was very quiet in those days, and never 
addressed Sidonie in language of love; hig 
long habit of self-abnegation had not deserted 
him, and it seemed to him a cruel thing to 
bind her fresh young life to his, mace so sud- 
denly dark- 

One day, when Nurse Ottridge was lying 
down to rest, and Sidonie sat reading to him, 
he suddenly stopped her by a gesture, and one 
—— hand strayed over the coverlet in search 
of her. 

“ Sidonie,” he said, gently, “I am gettin 
quite strong again. You will soon be ar 
me!” He felt her tremble, and went on 
hurriedly, ‘I cannot thank your parents 
sofficiently for lending you so long to me. 
They have been more good than I deserved !” 

She sank on her knees beside the bed and 
laid her cheek to his, with a touching gesture 
of love and protection. 

‘* Lionel, do you wish me to go?” 

He sighed heavily. 

“I would keep you always if I could; but 
now that I shall soon be about again I must 
rend you away. Dear, you know how the 
world talks, and I would not have the lightest 
shadow on your fair name!”’ 

‘“‘There is one way open to us that will 
obviate all agen for parting,” she said, 
flushing darkly, and trembling at her own 
boldness. 

‘‘ And that?” he questioned, not daring to 
believe all her words implied. 

“ You—you must make me your wife,” 
and now the fair face was hidden amongst the 
pillows, as though the poor blind eyes could 
see its confusion and shame. 

He laid his hand gently on the bowed, 
bright head. 

**My darling! my beautifal darling! You 
do not know what you propose, what your 
life would be, linked to mine so helpless, 89 
aseless now! You tempt me sorely, but, thank 
Heaven, I have got strength to place you first. 
Think, dear, how poorly I should repay your 
goodness if I took advantage of your gener - 





osity ! What great cause your friends would 
have to denounce me & time for rob- 
bing them of their treasure. No, no! Sidonie, 
my darling, it must not be; you will go 
home——” 

But she interrupted wildly,— 

“I have no home, and no friends. Dear, 
forgive my deceit ; my father did not send me 
to you. I came without his consent. Iaman 
alien and an outcast.” 

He rose up in his bed, troubled and per- 
plexed. 

‘“‘ Sidonie! this cannot be true! Oh! my 
dear, have I cost you such a bitter sacrifice? 
Write, write, write !’’ with inereasing dis- 
tress; ‘say I yield all claim to you, that you 
will return to them——” 

‘*It would be vain. You know, Lionel, what 
my father is; he cursed me when I came away, 
and forbade me ever to enter his doors again. 
So you see,” she added, half distressed and 
half happy, “‘you must marry me if you 
would not see me homeless.” 

“Bat the sacrifice! the cruel sacrifice! 
Sidonie, your pity will wreck your life!” 

‘* It is not pity,” passionately, ‘I love you! 
Oh! my poor blind darling, you were never s0 
dear to me as now. Do not send me away!” 

He folded his arms about her, drew her 
head upon his breast. 

“‘ Dear wife !” he,said, in a low, uncertain 

tone, “ dear wife, you must have time to count 
the cost, I am @ poor fellow now, prematurely 
aged, brought very low. I shall bea burden to 
you all my days. Take until to-morrow to 
consider this step.” 
. “No,” gently and firmly, ‘I have had 
plenty of time for reflection, and nothing you 
can say will make me afraid, Lionel. Dear 
Lionel, let me be to you what you have but 
now called me? Oh! my dear, whatcan you 
do without me now? Will any other love you 
and serve you as I can and shall?” 

He was silent a long while, and then said, 
hesitatingly,— 

“ Are you sure, Sidonie, that itis pity, and 
not love, that urges you on tothis? Think 
again, dear!" 

“ Itislove!” quietly. ‘* Are not you satisfied, 
sweetheart? What more shall I say?” 

He was content, and, si there in the 
gathering dusk, such peace and such happi- 
ness fell upon him as he had never known in 
all the years of his life. 

They were very silent, their hearts too fall 
for speech; she had drawn his dark head 
down upon her loyal breast, and he held her 
hand clasped close and warm. 

It was thus Nurse Ottridge found them, and 
Sidonie motioned her to join them. 

*‘Who is there?” asked the blind man, 
turning his head in the direction from which 
the light sound of her steps came. ‘Is it 
nurse? Oh, nurse! you must congratulate me, 
and help build me up as soon as possible. We 
are going to be married!" 

Her congratulations were warm and heart- 
felt, but she said,— 

‘* You won’t be able to stir out for three or 
four weeks yet, and, all things considered, the 
marriage should take place as soon as possible. 
heme Ag have @ gpecial license and be married 

ere?” 

** Sidonie is not of age; the marriage could 
only be compassed by perjary.”’ 

‘* T had not thought of that, unless her father 
consents, which he will doubtless do. Write 
to him at once, Miss Thorne.” 

“And sappose that he consents,” Lionel 
said; ‘can you bear, Sidonie, to dispense with 
all the pomp and ceremony attending ordinary 


** Ours is not an ordinary wedding, and the 
quieter it is the better I shall be pleased.” 

Sidonie wrote her father of her determina- 
tion, and asked his sanction to her marriage. 
His answer was as short as it was cruel. 

‘* Your doings have no interest for me. You 
are none of mine, and I claim no authority 
over you. As you prefer your brother’s maur- 
derer to home and friends itis best for you 








— 


to become his wife, to save you from a home. 
less condition.” : 

She shed many bitter tears over the cruel 
words, but when Lionel asked what reply she 
had received, she answered, — 

** Of course we could not expect much cor. 
diality, but my father says I am my own mia. 
tress, and may please myself '’—the first and 
last deceit she ever practised upon him. 

So a few days later they were married, 
Nurse Ottridge in her professional garb play- 
ing the part of bridesmaid, and Tom Denby 
giving away the bride. 

Bidonie’s heart was heavy at the thought of 
the alienation between her friends and herself, 
but if Lionel knew this it was from instinct, 
not from any word or sign of hers, 

Surely it was the strangest of honeymoons, 
but they were content ; and, under his bride’s 
tender care, Lionel rapidly grew stronger, un- 
til, in the course of a few days, he was able 
to sit up for a few hours; and by theend of a 
fortnight Dr. Trent declared he might soon be 
moved to a more genial place. 

They decided to goto Bournemouth, and to 
make the journey by easy stages, so that 
Lionel should not suffer a relapse from fa- 
tigue. 

Sidonie was so cheerful, so tender, that he 
thought of her with a kind of wonder and 
reverence ; and one day, possessing himself of 
her busy hands, said,— . 

‘“« My dear, are you quite happy, or are you 
only a successfal and clever actress? ”’ 

“Tam happy, my dear. If youcould see 
me you would know that!" 

“Ah!” he sighed. ‘I shall never see you 
again, but I can recall every line of your face, 
the trick of your smile, the colour and light 
of your eyes ; but I would give half my for- 
tune to really see you again, if but for an 
hour. How I would drink my fill of rapture 
in that brief time!” 

** Dear,’’ the young wife said, falling on her 
knees beside him, and looking y ly into 
the worn face, ‘‘ are you quite hopeless of re- 
covery? Iam not.” 

‘* Idare not nourish any hope,” he answered, 
sadly, ,‘' because disappointment would be too 


“But Dr. Trent said that, with returning 
health, your chance grew greater, and that he 
believed, eventually, you might regain your 
sight, partially if not quite, if you could brace 
yourself to endure a very operation.” 

‘I would endure anything short of death 
to win such a blessed boon,” he answered, 
earnestly, ‘‘as much, perhaps more, darling, 
for your sake than my own!”’ 

She leaned her cheek upon his hand. 

“* We will talk of this again ; meanwhile, my 
darling, you have but to get quite strong and 
well. And if—if Heaven is so as to give 
you back your sight—Oh, Lionel! Lionel! 
my poor !” and she broke down sud- 
denly, crying for pity and love, 

Only her emotion was shortlived, and she 
was fall of remorse that she had pained him, 
30 anxious to atone for what she her 
wicked folly, that he smiled pathetically ae 
he stroked the wealth of hair, and 
murmured such words of love and joy as com- 
forted her heart, and thrilled her very soul. 

The beautiful spring, haga its myriad flow- 


raw freeh life with pte: breath. And a sweet 
hope grew day by day in Sidonie’s heart that 


\ her darling would not always be blind to the 


ny | so lavishly cast over hill and plain, 
and life was a glad and goodly thing to her 
once more. 

In April Dr. Trent visited them, and after 
expressing astonishment and pleasure at the 
marked improvement in his patient, advised 
him to return to town at once, there to consult 
an eminent oculist, and place himself wholly 
in his hands. 

So the pleaeant villa was given up and the 
household goods transported to London, 
where Sidonie did her best to make the new 
home as attractive as the old. 
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In Jane the operation was to be performed, 
and Sidonie was almost confident of success, 
although both husband and ocalist warned 
her not to build her hopes too high; “ for,” 
said the great man, “I cannot promise a good 
result.” 

“Heaven is good,” she answered, gently, 
‘and will hear my prayers.” 


a 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was September, so hot that one could 
scarcely believe the summer was at an end, 
and a few weeks at most would strip the trees 
of + ga leaves, and take the glory from the 


earth, 

Lionel and his wife were staying at a little 
hamlet on the south coast, and were very 
happy in the quiet life they led. 

he operation had been performed, and 
successfully, and the only reminder of if was 
the green shade Lionel still wore, but which 
he heped soon to discard. 

“‘T shall begin work in a few weeks,” he 
said one morning; “I am getting tired of in- 
action. Now, don't look so scared, little 
wife; you shall be my secretary, and spare 
my eyes until they have got used to labour. 
You will have any amount of copying to do, 
so make the most of your holiday; it will 
soon be over.” 

“Indeed!” Sidonie said, with a mocking 
smile; “I intend my life to be one whole 
holiday. Oh, Lionel! what do youthink Mra. 
Ives says? There are some visitors at Crag Inn; 
came only yesterday, and she assured me they 
were ‘ quite gentlefolk,’ so if youare tiredof me 
you have but to walk over and make acquain. 
tance with them.” 

“Tired of you! You deserve I should take 
advantage of your information,” laughing. 
“I believe I will. Are the said visitors of the 
fair sex? If so, look to your laurels, 

—Sidonie!"’ 

“‘They are three in number,” disdaining 
any reply to his last words. “A lady and 
gentleman, and a lad about fourteen. Their 
names I do not know; suppose you inquire?” 

“ Sappose we go out instead of wasting this 
glorious morning in discussing strangers ; but 
I warn you, Sidonie, unless your conduct is 
very circumspect, your conversation agreeable, 
I shall go over to the enemy. What do you 
say to that?” 

“ Nothing ; I treat it with the contempt it 
deserves,” laughing, and stepping out into the 
sunshine. “ Shall we go on to the cliffs? We 
oe get more breeze there. How lovely it all 
is ” 

So lovely that they were silent—feastin, 
their eyes on the beauty of white cliffs ont 
gleaming ocean, m fields where cattle 
browsed, and the latest flowers of summer 


incr followed 

& zig-zag, rocky path, which 
led them gradually away from the b hamlet to- 
wards the distant cliffs. At last Sidonie 


ra,There is LF ay crowd on Beacon Point, 
some’ is 
ott wrong. Shall we goon 
“On by all means. If there is any excite- 
ment to be had I’m going to have it,” laugh- 


"Bo they went on until they were so near to 
the crowd as to distinguish one or two faces. 
Leaning over the very edge of the cliff was a 
man who, by his dress, seemed a gentleman ; 
and when, as they drew nearer, he lifted him. 
self and turned with a wild gesture to the 
bystanders, who were mostly women, Sidonie 
ort Lionel | Lionel itis 

we i + is my father!” and 
would have ran to him but that her husband 
restrained 


her. 
He beckoned to one of the women, who 
answered his summons with alacrity,— 
" nn is 7 Se 
“Qh, sir, saddest thing. The r 
gentleman and his son came but youeahg, 


and the lad was venturesome, as lads will be, 
and it seems he was trying to catch some 
birds, when he slipped and lost his balance, 
and fell down below there; but he’s alive and 
moaning. You see, sir, the jutting crags, 
though they scratched and bruised him broke 
his fall. The question is, how to get him up? 
Moat of the men are away, and those here 
daren’t venture life and limb.” 

But long before she had fiaished Sidonie 
had flown up the path, had caught her father’s 
hand, crying,— 

‘‘ Father! father! Ob, our poor Algy !"” 

And in this awfal moment, when his second 
and only living son seemed about to be taken 
from him, he forgot her offence, and seemed 
indeed to find comfort in her presence. Even 
when Lionel joined them he made no sign of 
repulsion. 

“ Are there no ropes obtainable?’’ asked 
the latter, in a low quiet voice; and one man 
answered, — 

“Yes; but it’s almost as much as life's 
worth to try a descent. Poor lad, I fear his 
leg is broken. That's his father, sir, and he’s 
about demented. Many a poor fellow has 
gone over the Point and lain there till the 
tide came and washed him out to sea!’’ 

“Where are the ropes?” impatiently. 
‘Here? Why did you not say so before?” 
and he began to fasten one about his body. 
“ bey men are strong enough to bring us 
up ” 

* You'll never get down in safety, sir, much 
less up. Butter not attempt it; it’s making 
bad worse.” 

Sidonie stood silent, her beautiful face dis- 
torted with anguish, but she said no word to 
detain him ; and when the ropes were adjusted 
he turned to her and kissed her, there before 
them all, saying,— 

‘- Wish me God-speed, sweet wife!’’ Then 
he spoke to Mr. Thorne. ‘Sir, if I bring 
him back to you alive, perhaps you will 
pardon the past; if I do not come back, be 
good to Sidonie.” 

Then he began his perilous descent, whilst 
the crowd watched with bated breath and 
straining eyes; but Sidonie sat apart with 
hidden face, praying as in all her life she had 
never prayed before. Slowly, and with 
difficulty he made his way past orags and 
dangerous points, protecting his face as best 
he could. 

Lower and lower, whilst his heart beat fast, 
and all his soul cried to Heaven for help, and 
help came surely, as Sidonie knew by the 
cheer which rent the air as he reached the 
narrow strip of stony beach, aud bent over 
the prostrate boy. 

He was alive, but senseless, and, havin 
fastened the rope about his body, he shou 
to the men to draw them up. 

It was a terrible time. Lionel’s hands 
were torn and bleeding, his strength almost 
— , his heart throbbed madly against his 

de, his senses seemed to swim; but the 
thought of Sidonie bore him up, braced his 
nerves for the final straggle. 

If the rope should break now! It was 
chafed by contact with the rooks, some 
of the strands were broken ! eaven grant 
it might hold out a litttle while—only a little 
while. And then, indeed, sense deserted him ; 
and he knew no more until he woke to find 
himself laying on the bush grass, with kindly 
faces bent above him, and Sidonie’s gratefal 
tears upon his brow. 

‘* Where is the boy?” he asked, starting to 
his feet. ‘ Did I save him?” 

“Yes, yes, my dear; he is quite safe, but 
sorely bruised, and we fear his 7S broken. 
They are taking him home now. Some other 
time my fa‘ will thank you,” as her eyes 
follo his retreating figure. 

He was bending over his boy ; but suddenly 
he halted, turned back, and came running 
back towards them with wonderful agility. 
He s:ized Lionel'’s hand and wrung it 
violently. 


made atonement! Heaven bless you!” and 
then he was gone. 
* * * * * 


Not a cloud remained on Sidonie’s sky. 
The alien was received again into her family. 
The man whose name had been so detested, 
who had been reviled and hated, was now 
esteemed the best and noblest of his fellows, 
and Algy tried comically to model himself on 
his brother-in-law. 

The boy will never quite lose two evidences 
of his narrow escape from death—a slight 
limp and a vivid sear upon the temples—bat, 
as he says to Sidonie,— 

‘‘ What are the odds as long as you're 


happy?” 
[THE END.] 








AUNT DORA’S PLOT. 
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OHAPTER XIII.—(continued.) 


Tue ex-Mayoress of Muddlesboro’ and her 
i oe have been duly received 
by the y of Grayfriars. In short, Lady 
Steyne’s reception of Lady Bantem has been 
so gracious that-the latter, inflated by a new 
sense of importance, on leaving Grayfriars 
orders her coachman to drive to Lady Mar- 
garet Stewart's, in order to submit her equi- 
page and her own and her daughter's toilets 
to the inspection and envy of that noble and 
im cecunious lady and her daughters. 

The ladies were in the drawing. room. 

The drawing-room at the Stewarts’ cottage 
ornée was famous for its refined luxury and 
art decorations. To-day it looks charming, 
with its old oak furniture, and bric.a-brac, and 
countless souvenirs of greatness. Every 
available spot is filled with sweet sammer 
blooms, that make the air heavy with frag- 
rance, 

Lady Margaret and her daughters had 
called upon Lady Steyne on the previous day, 
and had been introduced to some of the guesta 
at Grayfriars. 

Two of these fashionable men trom Lon. 
don had just called upon the Stewarts—a few 
minutes before the Bantems arrived. 

These two men were Major Garney, of the 
Blankshire Regiment, and young Clayton, of 
the Blues, a handsome stripling, and the only 
son of a millionaire. 

The Major is a fine soldierly man, with a 
magnificent ooal-black beard and splendid 
black eyes. 

He is a man with a long line of ancestors, 
and more blue blood in his veins than money 
in his pocket. 

a Gurney has been the pet of the West- 
end drawing-rooms for several seasons, his 
one idea being that he must retrieve his 
tottering fortunes by marriage. He must 
marry ee Song is his only chance. 

But though he had many flirtations, and 
many maidens rich and fair had smiled upon 
him, yet t all jilted him, or some other 
fellow stepped in and bore off the coveted prize, 
leaving the Major in the lurch. 

A few weeks prior to his visit to Grayfriars, 


;| ® young lady, to whom he was paying marked 


attention, w him over for a rich city man. 
He was just recovering from the disappoint- 
mentand mortification consequent on the false 
one’s treachery, when he met his young friend, 
Fred Clayton, of the Blues, at Brooks's. 

4 paves CSagien, fonchen by the Major's 

8 ency, upon him accompany 

him to his father's house to dinner. ap 
the guests on that occasion was Lord Steyne, 
who invited Fred Clayton to Grayfriars, and 
extended the invitation to his friend. 

This is how Major Gurney came to be at 
Grayfriars; and the Major was a most desir- 
able addition to the housewarming revels at 
the ancient home of the De Veres. 

Among the men he was acknowledged to be 








“The debt is paid! You have more than 


the.best fencer, the best rider, the best rower. 
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the best billiard, football, and cricket player, 
Among women, the best dancer, the best 
talker, the best lawn-tennis player. 

On the day previous to Lady Bantem’s visit 
to Lady Margaret Stewart, the latter, jwith 
her daughters, had called u Lady Steyne. 
At Grayfriars they met, and were introduced 
to Major Gurney and Fred Clayton, when 
both men seemed greatly charmed with the 


young ladies. 
Fred Clayton was most profuse in his praise 


of the younger sister Ethel, who was about his 
— age. is friend preferred,the elder sister 
an. - 


‘** Ah, dear boy, if I only had a Croesus for 
a father like you, I would propose to Lilian at 
once. But she is not for me—she is not for 
me. She must look out for a rich husband, as 
I must look out for a rich wife!” 

_ Lady Margaret's ‘guests were scattered in 
little groups through the pretty bijou drawing- 
room when Lady Bantem'and the Misses 
Bantem were announced. 

Dressed in what some time had been a 
costly black lace gown, Lady Margaret looked 
as she always did—a perfect gentlewoman, 
and received the ex-Mayoress of Muddlesboro’ 
with the air of a grand duchess—an air for 
which her portly visitor envied her most 
heartily—an air which that lady could never 
hope to acquire, and which her fabulous wealth 
could not buy. 

Lady Margaret introduced the new arrivals 
to those of her guests whom she did not know, 
then made room for Lady Bantem on the low 
couch beside herself, that lady being too much 
overcome by the heat to be able to talk much. 

“You called a Lady Steyne yesterday ? 
What do you think of her?’ she managed to 
gasp, as she mopped jher’ hot face with a wisp 
of ,white lace that stood proxy for a hand- 
kerchief, 

“Think of her, Lady Bantem! I assure 
you that Lady Steyne is the most high-bred, 
as well as the best-dressed woman I have met 
for many years. And she has passed nearl 
all her life at the Antipodes; and we Engl: 
look upon them ont there as semi-savages ! 
Ah, the late Lord knew what‘ he was 
doing when he married the miner’s witlow! ” 
; a Ithink, Lady Steyne is most charm- 
ing » 

“Yes. She is a beautiful old lady, whose 
heart will be always young, no matter how 
many years she may live. And as for her 
toilet, it is perfect, though simple. She seems 
surrounded by an‘aroma of'wealth, The very 
swish of her gown reminds one of the rustle of 
bank- notes !' 

Lady Margaret fanned* herself gracefully, 


and following the direction of Lady Bantem’s™ 


eyes to- where the young people sat in two 
groups, 

Ethel Stewart is looking over a book of en- 
gravings, while Fred Clayton has s good view 
of them from behind’ her chair, if he cared to 
= but ~ is uni the delicate outline 
of her préfile, an aling the faint perfume 
of her silky, pale-brown’ hair. 

re Bantem, looking fat and good- 
nat , and as‘handsome as a handsome ‘and 
marvellously fitting gown can make her, sits 
near them, regarding, what she considers, a 
new flirtation with complacent amiability. 

Not far from this Lilian Stewart is 
seated, plying her needle with’ swift, white 
fingers. She is embroidering something in a 
frame with many-coloured silks. There is an 
unusual colour'in the girl's fair cheeks, for she 
feels that Major Gurney’s big. black eyes are 
fixed on her face, 

Carry Bantem sits beside her, and the 
Major’s attention is-divided ‘between them. 
Lilian he seems to‘admire very much, while 
he seems very anxious to please the younger 
Mies Bantem, 

That young lady is in good spirits and per: 
fect good humour with herself. She knows 
that she is not beautiful, but she also knows 
that she is not quite bad-looking ; her figure 
is passable, not so fall as her sister's, but just 
plump enough to set off a well-made gown. 





She is young. That is half the battle, she tells 
herself ; for youth is always fair to see, how- 
ever plain. She isrich. How often in this 
world do riches stand proxy for youth and 
beauty? How few gaps are there in some 
lives that may not be filled with gold? 

Cc Bantem felt that she was richly and 

ally dressed, and that the contrast be- 
tween her own toilet and that of Lilian 
Stewart was very striking, though that young 
lady looks lovely and lovable in a gown of 
creamy oatmeal cloth, trimmed with imita- 
tion lace, 

The artist eye might rest longer on the 
graceful folds of the oatmeal cloth; but to a 
man who knew the world, like Major Gurney, 
a rich gown, and its accompaniments were the 
outward signs of wealth, and with an eye to 
his own interests he resolved to know more 
about the Bantems. 

Lady Bantem and her daughters soon took 
leave of Lady Margaret and her daughters 
and guests, and were attended to their car- 
ria, Major Gurney. 

rry spoke in raptares of him a 
drive homeward. It was something for to 
receive attention from such a handsome man 
—an officer and a gentleman, with a long line 
of ancestors behind him ! 

Wher the Major returned to the drawing- 
room he went straight to where Fred Clayton 
and Ethel Stewart were sitting. 

‘‘Who are those people?” he asks, bend- 
ing over the young lady’s chair. 

““You mean the Bantems?” she answers, 
without looking up from the book of engrav- 
ings on her lap. ‘' They are very nice people, 
and —— tich.” ‘noon dais 

“Very nice! ni import. Ri y pos- 
sess the open eesame. I need notask if they 
are nobodies, if one meets them in Lady 
Margaret’s drawing-room!” | oa) 

“ Oh, they are not somébodies! They are 
very good people for parvenus. Sir Giles was 
kn occupying the civie chair ; and 

‘Bantem was heiress‘ to’ a large fortune 
made in trade,” says Lady Margaret, who had 
overheard the conversation between her 
daughter and the Major. 

“ Bat they are-so stuck up, mamma!” ob- 
serves the young lady. 

‘** Well, like all self-made: people, they are 
over-anxious to be good form in all things, and 
commit some amusing blunders in conse- 
quence. But I don’t dislike them,” Lady 
Margaret says, patronizingly, as Major Gur- 
ney recalls: the: Bantem cartiage, with its high 
steppers, and handsome liveries. 

He had resolved. to try his fascinations on 
widows in future; but, he had.changed his 
mind within the last half-hour. 

A few minutes later the two men took 
their leave of the ladies, and left the house 
arm-in-arm. 

“Well, Fred, what do you think of the 
younger Miss Bantem?” the Major asks, be- 


tween the ofhis cigar. 

het Bo T thivk of her? Why think—er 
—thatshe’s.a.stunner! You should go:in for 
Miss Carry, Gurney. If 1 had seen ‘her be- 
fore I had fallen head over ears in love with 
Ethel Stewart I would be now a candidate for 
her hand!” 

** And fortune—ch ?” 

“No, I wouldn't think of her fortune! She 
is just the jolly, breezy sort of girl I like!” 

“You see you can afford. to marry a portion- 
wife, I cannot,” observes the Major regret. 

y. 

“Then place. yourself at the head) of the 
list of Miss Carry’s admirers.”’ ‘i 

‘“‘They are parvenus—self-made people, 
while T am a rather obscure: offshoot of the 
old nobility.” 

“Don*t you think the parvenus are the'best 
nowadays? They keep the hest tables, the 
best. cellars, the best horses, of any people we 
meet.” 

“Then you think Missa Carry—er—might 
be bearable as a wife for a féllow like me?” 

‘Certainly. She is stylish and accom- 
plished, and will have a handsome dot when 








she marries. Just give her her head, and for 
allthe time you will pass in the society of 
your wife I k she may be endurable.” 

*‘ Then I'll think about it.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
LADY STEYNE VISITS THE HOLLYHOCES, 


Tue next day a handsome brougham, bes 
ing the Steyne arms, and drawn by a pair of 
high-stepping greys, turns into one of the 
toon sins of the Hollyhocks, rolls along the 
broad, smooth carriage-drive, and stops before 
the shallow portico steps of the big, unlovely 

ile of bricks and mortar that is looked upon 
by the good people of Muddlesboro’ as a 
palatial modern mansion. 

Swift as an athlete the footman descends 
from his seat beside the coachman, and, trip- 
ping up the steps, meets one of the Bantem 
‘ootmen in the doorway, to whom he hands 
his lady’s card. 

The gorgeous creature in plush and powder 
takes the penipcate talisman and passes it 
to one of his féllows, who places it on a.silver 
waiter and disappears up the front staircase 
in search of Annie, the ladies’ maid, who took 
the note to Lady Bantem, who was in the 
dressing-room with herdaughters, to whom her 
ladyship was reading a letter just received 
from their London modiste. 

‘Oh! ain’t our dresses lovely! Quite too 
5 Sp ee Don’é you think so, 

() arry is saying. 

** Yes, the are stylish, very |!” . 

“* And ain't it jolly that Major Gurney is so 
attentive. He is quite gone upon me!” 

* T don’t know how it is that either of you 
never seem to get a bona fide lover, but al- 
ways seem to get entangled with a fellow 
without a shilling in his pocket,” says Lady 
Bantem, in an aggrieved tone, 

“Bat, ma——” 

‘*T wish you wouldn’t interrupt, Carry !"’ 

‘‘ Bat, ma,ain’t you awfnlly glad that old@ 
Aunt Dora has left? How good of her to.go 
before the fétes,. Horrid old thing!” per- 
sisted Carry. ; 

“ Yes; I Aunt Dora is ont of-the 
way. Why, that black gown ofhers must 
have been made quite ten yearsago | é 
if she stayed here there would’ have. been 
poi Sean your pa, if he heard you saucy 
to her, 

“ Well, she's a regnlar old fright. §& 
Major’Gurney or Mr. Clayton werete see her?” 

“Major Gurney’is quite good. form as an 
acquaintance, but not quite so desirable as a 
husband for a young lady with a dowry of 
fifty or sixty thousand pounds, and other ex- 
pectations.”” 

You mean great expectations, ma.” 

“What! visitors, Annie? Who.is it’? Good 
gracious, itis Lady Steyne. And Ta 
like. this, to00! How do I look, Jo?. Nice, 
you say? I’m sure I don’t—I am qgnite 
flushed and rumpled,.all through coming. in 
here. Whata litter you have made the place in ! 
I’m athome, Annie! Tell Hobbs to show the 
lady into the drawing-room. Jo and Carry, 
are you both coming down?” 

* 1’'ll come, ma,” Jo says, laying,aside some 
dainty fabric she had been stitching. 

«T don't care tosee Lady Steyne. Now, if 
Lord Steyne had called.it would.be different,” 
‘Carry observes, with a saucy. tossof her head, 

“T must not look flurried,"’ Tady. Bantem 
remarks, ee re the room rin owed by 
se th ladies arranging drapery 
on their skirts like tropical birds shaking out 
‘their plumage. 

As the frou-frou of their gowns die ont 
along the corridor, Carry hears:a tap at the 
door, and looking up from. ier.novel Eve 
Morrison standing in the doorway. -sun- 
beams pouring through the tall windows 
shine radiantly on the elim figure in the cling- 
ing gown of pale blue cambric; lighting up 
the golden hair and fair, flower face with more 
than ueual beanty. Carry never caw afaceso 
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lovely before. The noon sun seemed to glorify 
it, though Eve looked very grave,and her 
habitual sweet smile does not play about the 
lips or eyes to-day. - 

“Oh!” exclaimed Carry, with a start. 
“Is it you, Miss Morrison? Come in. Oan 
I find you some sewing? Well, yes, I daresay 
I can find you something to do, so can my 
sister when she comes back. Lady Steyne has 
called, and my sister and mamma are gone 
down to receive her. How well you look to- 
day, Eve! You won’t mind me calling you 
Eve, will you? It may be the sunlight upon 
your face. Just stand ont ofthe san. No, it 
makes no difference. Youdo lock well! You 
ought to marry well, Eve. Somebody ever so 
well off will come on the scene and marry you 
for your own sake, while somebody else will 
marry me for my money. It is sad!’ 

“Well, Miss Carry, you ought nevor 
matry anybody unless-you loved him, whether 
he be rich or poor. I wouldn’t!’ but Oarry 
did be either a. A ae | She let her 
hea in her 8, and was weeping’ 
silently, the tears trickling through her fingers 
and falling on the open book on her lap. 

‘* Well, don’t cry about it, Miss Carry. 
You must not marry a man who wants you 
for your money, you know!” Eve “says, with 
a little laugh, that displays her beautifal lips 
and teeth. 

“ Bat how am I to know?” sobs. Carry. 

“T think you ought to be able to guess 
whether he wants yourself or your money.” 

“T know a gentleman, now, that I could 
love so dearly, though we are almost strangers. 
I don’t think he knows whether I have money 
or not, and I don’t want him to. He has 
been very nice and attentive to me, but ma 
won’t hear of me.encouraging him, Oh, it is 
80 dreadful to be rich !” 

“You wouldn’t care fo be poor, even for 
the man you love, Miss . Believe me, 
there is no trouble in this world so hari to 
bear as poverty. What would you do, Miss 
Carry, without your servants and carriages; 
horses and jewels, and fine dresses, balls and. 
parties? You would not like it.” 

“ Perhaps not. Ah, thatis Jo's voice ; they 
are coming back.” 

“Then I shall go, Miss Carry, and come 
back beain presently when her ladyship is 
gone. ' 

Eve went out of the room, and. Carry a 
her flushed and tear.stained face just as her 
mother sailed majestically in, closely followed 
by Josephine. ‘Mother and daughter looked 
disconeerted and annoyed, 

“ To think that I could be so easily intposed 
upon! To think that I had so. little discern- 
ment, or knew ho better! Well to be sure!” 

“ What’s the matter, ma?” 

_ “Carry, I shall never forgive you! Your 
ine ia quite too dreadful for any: 

D , 


“ And your insinuations, ma, sre: qhite too 
dreadfully obscure! I don’t. know what you 
mean by my impertitience, ma !”’ 

“T mean your mi may to Aunt Dora!” 

“Aunt Dora again, ma? Why, you'll‘have 
a Dore on the brain! What of Aunt'Dora 
now 

“Lady Steyne called just now, hoping to 
find Aunt Dora here. I was aware that they 
had met in, New Zealand—I thonght only as 
casual acquaintances; but, according to Lady 
Steyne, Aunt Dora isthe dearest friend she 
hasin the world, Aunt Dora did not tefl’ me 
that when she was here, or I should bave 
acted different. Lady Steyne does notbeliave 
in her poverty. She thinks she must have 
been acting -tuat she is not poor. Justfani 


me not seeing through it all! Oh, deart: Ob, 


dear!” 

‘* And what are you going to do now, ma? *’ 
Carry asks,in dismay. - 

“Well, Lady Steyne asked nre to give her 
Aunt Dora’s London address, and she would 
g0 up to town and call upon her old friend; 
but I told her I had not heard from Aunt 
Dora, and did not know which of her friends 
sheis staying with. “How do I know where 








| invited. The most 





your Aunt Smith has packed the silly old 
thing to? O£ course I had to tell Lady Steyne 
that we are all very fond of Aunt Dora, and 
— sorry that she wouldn't stay with 
us » 


‘And, ma, sold. Lady Steyme that your 
pone daughter, Carry, was most partiou- 
y fond of Aunt: Doral” Josephine says, 


Satirically, 

‘Oh, ma, how could:you !"’ protests Carry. 
_ “What can youdo,ma?” inquires Joseph- 
ine. 

“ Don't':worry, child! I must go up to 
town quietly one day this week; go to. your 
Aunt Smith's, find Aunt. Dora, take her to 
Jay's, amd get her an outfit.of deep ees, 
—their very best, no matter what it costs 
‘Then she»must:come back to the Hallyhooks. 


I'll telb Lane to have the south: bedroom pre- , 


pared for her.” 
_— is. if you jean manage Aunt Dora, 
m 


oe 


CHAPTER XV. 
CARRY MAKES A CONQUEST. 


Tuer was & dinner party at Grayiriars,. to 
which all the best families in:the locality were 
were in London for 
the season; but the few who remainediat their 
country houses availed themselves of the in- 
vites to Grayfriars. 

Among these were the Bantems, and the 
Btswarts. 

Charley Bantem was still im. town; he has 
remained there*since'the day following. his 


humiliating encounter with Mr. Evelyn; and. 


80 did not put in an appearance at the hospit- 
able’ board of the De Verses. 

The dinner’ was a sumptuous affair; the 
hostess handsome: and -genial ; both a grand 

Lady @Steyne ie-9) wendettal £ 

ne is & woman 2% 
seventy years of age; she-is the life and soul 
of society, Her vigour, activity, high spirits, 
and conversational powers are unabated ; and 
she charms alike/the young and the old of 
both sexes. 

Grayfriars is ‘fall: of visitors; every avail- 
able-room is-oseupieds Major Gurney and hia 
friend Clayton are still under that hospitable 
roof, ‘The latter carries ona mild, flirtasion 
with Ethel Stewart, the:progress of which ig 
watched with secret satisfaction by Lady: 
Margaret. 

Major Gurney’s attentions to Carry Bantem 
have become more marked, In fact,. the. gal- 
lant-offieer‘has beeome her shadow. 


The pair are seldom: seon apart. They are: 


to be met along the sequestered walks, and 
green glades of? Grayfriars, or sauntering 
along the dusty roads and leafy lauss beyond 
the perk palings; : hein’ his\ check suit: and 
grey deerstalker; she:in her gay summer 
gown and fashionable bonnet, skewered to. her: 
bunched-up heir with gold stiletto, flirting 
her white parasol as expressively. as a Spanish 
Donna does: her fani --- 

“ She will havea nicedot when: shemiarries; 
anda heap-of money when her father dies!” 
he thought.. ‘“I-shall ‘sviek to her; and: Tl 
propose to her as soon asf can do so: with any 
show of de . I hope: it won’tvend: in a 
smash-up like all the others.” 

At thedinner party tie Bantem. girls: were 


conspicuous for their charming gowns: and: 


costly ornaments, And Lady Bantem, if not 
very aristocratic,’ wag very impreszive-looking 
imher rich gown of ‘dark heliotrope breeade. 
And Major'Garney had much faith im those 
outward signs of wealth and condition.. 

The Mon following the dinner party 
was‘fixed for the garden party at Greyfriars, 
and the Thursday followingin' the sxme week 
would be the tenants’ fite day, andon the 
same’ night there would bea. grand ball in 
Lady Steyne’s sumptuous and spacious rooms, 
In the week following the ball Lady Steyne 
would go up to town forthe remainder of the 
season; when‘she assured’ Lady Bantem that 
she would do her very utmost to find her dear 





old friend Mrs, Bartlett, and bring her back 
to Grayfriars. 

‘‘T must be beforehand with you, my lady. 
I'll go up to town the day after to-morrow, 
and hunt up Aunt Dora,” Lady Bantem told 

erself, as she took leave cf her. hostess on the 
night of the dinner-party. 
* ” * * * 

“Oh, Eve! Iam so pleased to see you! It 
is'so thoughtful of you! I want to ask you 
to help dress me. My sister and ma are quite 
enough for Annie; besides, she has no idea of 
dressing a lady. I wish you would do my 
hair, Eve; baunched-up on the top of my head, 
you know. Major Gurney admires that style 
of coiffare, and I wish toyhumour him.” 

‘Pll dress you with pleasure, Miss Carry. 

‘You are going to the féie next. Thursday, 
are you not?” Carry asks, with a quizzical 
sideway glance at Lane’s niece, as she stands 
where the sunbeams from the window fall on 
_ carpet, glorifying the golden hair and fair 

‘a 


ce. 

“T think so, Miss Carry. I wrote to Madame 
for permission to stay here until Friday next. 
I received an answer from Miss Pym, our first- 
hand milliner, this'‘morning.”’ 

* The permission is granted, of course ?”’ 

‘Well, Madame is very good: She is put to 
some inconvenience through me ‘being absent 
from business. It is the wrong time of year 
to take my holidays. It is the height of the 
London season, and we usually take our holi- 
days in the slack time. But as I was ill, 
Madame thought I might as well take mine 
now as later on. But here is Miss Pym’s 
letter; you may read it, Mise Carry,” and 
Eve draws a letter from’ her dress ‘pocket, and 
hands it to the young lady, who is seated to 
have her hair dressed. 

She glanced over the letter. There were 
four pages, three of them crossed, aud written 
in @ large, bold, firm hand. 

The perusal seemed to amuse her very 
much’; and when Josephine came into the 
room Carry asked: Eve if she might read the 
letter to-her elder sister. 

** Jast listen-to this, Jo!" 


* My pear, pgar Evre,— 

“Tam desired by Madame to write 
and.tell you that you may have the four days on 
condition that you return to London on Friday 
night next at the latest ; and I must congratu- 
late. you, my dear Evie, on being such » 
favourite with Madame to. win such. concession 
as that from her. 1. hope you.are enjoying 
yourself, 

‘«T send the black lace, dress by the parcels’ 
ost. The light blue satin.is, the et we 
ave in stock, dear. How wnice-you will look 

in black lace and pale blue satin; and_how 1 
should like to be,thera to dress you, Evie! 

‘I send you such alovely det. of a bonnet! 
in black lace and jet ;,aud I send a box of 
forget-rae-nois to trim it. So. your bonnet 
will match your gown, and suit your com- 
plexion. No strings, ae know. ; 

“ You %an’t think, Evie darling, how I miss 
you. Thoash it’s: the height he Ya 
season, carriages. are.stopping a oor 
all day from twelve to four, Madame iz 
awfallycrosa, I can tell you, om account of 
your being away. The men wiio come 
here escorting their mothers,. sisters, wives, 
or sweethearts look so; utterly spiritless 
and wretched that the ladies go away without 
buying anything, or even giving an order, 
because they want to get the miserable fel- 
lows out of the place. 

“They come here to stafe at you, and 
not seeing you causes them to-slide into the 
first stage of melancholy. They. mope about 
the show-room, they stare at me, they,stare 
at the open door, as if they expect. somebody 
they are in search of to appear. They stare 
in the mirrora, they pull their moustaches, 
they nibble the tips of, their gloves, and. look 
limp and stupid generally, 

“Young Lord Staunton cama hers the other 
day with that dashing little psst, the Hon. 
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Mrs. Vane-Tracey. You know who I mean. 
She always has men with her, and is a regular 
slave-driver. The young lord carried her 
poodle and parasol, and I spoke to the dog, 
and twitted him on the nose, while my lady 
selected some fancy goods. So his lordship 
continued to whisper in my ear,—t Er—has 
that — gal with the golden hair got—er 
—mawwied, or left?’ 

‘“‘Bo you see, my dear Evie, that you are 
missed greatly in Bond-street. You ought to 
marry well, if you play your cards well. I 
know you were born to bea lady. If so, you 
must have me for your sewing-woman, and 
take me away from Bond-street for evermore. 
With best love, my dear Evie, I remain your 
true friend, 

‘Hester Pym,” 


** Poor Hester! she is so good to me! " says 
Eve, laughing gaily 

“ Has _ 
Carrie asks. 

“Oh, yes; last night.” 

“T —— they look very pretty ?’’ this in 
& tone of envy. 

‘* T haven’t looked at them yet,Miss Carry.” 

‘* How can you bear the suspense? I should 
be dying to see them ; wouldn’é you, Jo?” 

‘There ig no suspense to bear. I don't 
think of them.” 

“Good gracious! What a high old time 
you milliners in Bond-street must have | "’ 

“You will speak slang!" Josephine in- 
terrupts. 

“Yes I will, Miss Goody-goody. I like 
slang ” 


“ Your hair looks nice, Miss Carry; your 
dress next, and then your bonnet. It is a 


} and bonnet come yet?” 


lovely toilet! It is such a perfect pink! and 
your parasol is very dainty. Those garlands 
of rose-buds have a most ing effect!” 


“Yes; my bonnet and parasol are quite too 
lovely for anything!" gushes Carry, as she 
views herself in the long mirror, while Jose- 
pine leaves the room to finish ing, feel- 
ing much annoyed lest her sister will look 
better than herself, though their toilets are 
just alike. 
on few hours pm Bon _ ages under 

@ sycamores, i mely and dejected, 
for she was thinking of Me. Evelyn, chee she 
had not seen for several days; Mr. Evelyn, 
who had not made any attempt to see or write 
to her. The excitement of Lord and Lady 
Steyne’s arrival had, no doubt, quite driven 
her out of his thoughts. 

“He is false!" she tells herself, “Bat 
what does it matter? I will go away next 
Friday, and I, too, will forget ; and it will be 
over, and done with!” 

Her reverie is interrupted by the sound of 
wheels upon the smooth drive. 

The Bantems have returned from the 
garden-party at Grayfriars. 

spies the tall, slim figure moving 
slowly in the distant shadow of the trees; and, 
before the horses come to a standstill, she 
jumps from the ee and hurries after 
Lane’s niece across the dusty lawn. 
“Oh, Eve! wait for me! I want to tell 
something. garden-party was splendid ! 
and Lord Steyne is the most delightful man I 
ever met; but, best news of all, MajorGurne 
has proposed, and asked me if he may s 
to’ pa! bo, if pa lets me marry him, I'll be 
just the happiest girl in the world!" 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE TENANTS’ FETE. 
TuunsDay dawned at last—a glorious day at 
friars. 


= le 

sun shone resplendent, and the flowers 
bloomed, and the leaves quivered in the 
golden light. 

A tumultuous murmur of voices mingle 
pn? the braying of — og Throngs of 
people keep pouring the gates, from 
the well-to-do farmer to the humbler class of 





peasantry. From far and near they come, 
dressed in their best, to do honour to the new 
lord of Steyne. 

Groups of fashionable men move among the 
eople, or laugh and make merry, while they 
ispense Steyne’s hospitality to his 

tenantry. 

Stylish and beautiful women gather at the 
open windows or in the porch, or occupy 
garden-chairs on the lawn. 

Coloured lamps gleam among the trees and 
shrubs. When the sun sets they will compete 
with the moon to make night brilliant at 
Grayfriars. 

There are some fine specimens of young men 
and womanhood among the sons and daughters 
of the farmers and cotters. 

Lord Steyne has been among them, and 
made a short speech in acknowledgment of 
their reception, when the sentiments he ex- 
pressed, and the promises he made to stady 
their welfare, immediately won their hearts. 

Lady Steyne moves about among her guests 
slowly, but not feebly. 

She is truly a beaatiful old lady, as Lady 
Margaret Stewart described her. Majestic 
and graceful as a queen, her pale, serene face 
framed in silvery white hair that is beautiful 
and abundant. Her eyes, light blae, are large 
and expressive, and seem to have lost but little 
of their fire. A Marie Staart cap of soft crépe 
gives effect to her appearance. 

She has laid aside her deep mourning to- 
day, and wears black Chantilly lace over black 
satin; and, whatever may have been said of 
her parvenu origin, the stamp of ladyhood is 
= every movement of the new mistress of 

ra, 

The girls thoroughly enjoyed themselves, 
and Eve, who has been walking with Lord 
Steyne, involuntarily lets go her hold on 
her companion’s arm just as Carry Bantem, 
arra in Indian muslin and cream lace, 
and leaning on Major Gurney’s arm, stand 
fallin their path. For one moment Carry 

upon Eve and her companion! All 

htness and colour fades out of Carry’s 

per yew her small, dark eyes flash with an 
evil light. 

“Who thought of you round 
here?" the jor asks liftins his hat, 

Mr. Evelyn laughed. Eve looked from one 
~ a other in surprise. Oarry scowls darkly 
ai x 

‘Do you know who you are walking with, 
Miss Morrison?" 

“ Yes; Mr. Evelyn!” 

“ Mr, Evelyn ! hat an innocent you are ! 
Do you pretend not to know that this gentle- 
man is Steyne? Good ious, my 
lord!” she adds, swinging , and facing 
Eve's companion, your lordship must have 
mistaken young person for one of Lady 
Steyne’s guests! Sheisnolady. She isstay- 
ing at atour house on a visit to Mrs. Lane, 
our housekeeper, whose niece she is. I am s0 
sorry, my lord, that this should happen! ”’ 
es. os Car > a Carry, I didn’t 

w," Eve mo , in deepest anguish, as 
she stepped back from the group, her han 
clasped, her face white as death, and her 
—— staring in horror. 
‘ ilip de Vere, Viscount Steyne, who ~ 
m masquera among his own work- 
ple and tenantry for several weeks as Mr. 

velyn, was rendered so stupefied b sm | 
Bantem’s cruel words, that he was ton 
of the power of speech or action for several 
seconds, He heard Eve’s words, and he 
caught sight of her white face as she turned 
and fled from the spot. And atill Oarry 


rattled on indignantly about not keep- 
ing in their proper station, and presump- 
tion of servants and low people. 

“ What have done, Miss Bantem? 


You have so terrified that poor girl; there is 
no knowing what may happen to her. How 
could you insult her so? Where has she gone 


to? Which way did she turn, Gurney ? I was 
so astonished that I did not notice!” 


‘*Back the way you came, towards the 





lawn,’’ and Lord Steyne tarned on his ‘heel, 
and harriedly retraced hia steps in search of 
the terrified girl. 

‘‘Er—my deah Carry—you, aw—are too 
hasty —you know—er. You ought not to speak 
to that young lady like that,” the Major says, 
as he strokes his long bronze moustache. 

‘* Young lady, indeed! Do you mean that 
dressmaker girl, Major Gurney?” sneers 


Carry. 

* But he's awfully fond of her, you know— 
er—dead eon her. She's awfally pwetty 
—er. He'll never forgive you.” 

“ What nonsense, . Let us go on,” 
Carry answers, snappishly. She is just realiz. 
ing her error, and her anger turns against her- 
self, though she flirta her fan, as if she dida’t 
care. 


‘* Let us hurry, mamma and Josephine will 

the ball,""and laying het white gloved hand 
. and layi white-glov: D 
on his arm she on be him off. 

With Carry Bantem’s insults ringing in 
her ears Eve Morrison hurries blindly along 
the smooth path, not slackening her pace 
until she emerges on the lawn. Oae qaick 
glance shows her Lady Steyne, still sitting by 
the ico steps. She dare not look around 
or linger, lest her aunt should see and beckon 
to her. If she goes in search of her aunt, and 

her to take her back to the Hollyhocks, it 

ill cause delay, and Lord Sieyne will over. 
take her. Then will follow explanations thas 
will result ia much mortification and regret. 
She could not control hersslf in his presence, 
and there would be a scene. She must get 
away quietly, and never set foot in Grayfriars 


Her aunt and herself had driven over in the 
dog-cart, and the light wrap she wore was left 
in that vehicle, that is still waiting some- 
where in the junds. She cannot go ir 
search of the -cart to get her wrap, lest 
she might meet Lord Steyne. She must get 
back to the Hollyhooks, and never see him 


again. 
She knows the Bantems must go home to 


dress for the ball. She must there 
before them. She —_ as she is, in her lace 
dress, with its unli corsage and elbow 


sleeves, and those great pearls gleaming about 
her throat and arms. 
, aR, — —_ ae meee the groa on 
wn, all eyes following the gracef: cn 
until it is hidden from their view by the 
boles of the elms. The crash of brass instru- 
ments, and the sound of laughter, and the 
tamult of many voices, grows fainter and 
fainter. She knows ofa private outlet from 
the grounds of Grayfriars, ag into the 
uiet lane, running beside the Hollyhocks to 
high road. 

Eve soon reaches the private exit, and 
having tied her pocket-han chief over her 
pearl necklace, passed out into the lane tarn- 
ing in the direction of se Pe I yy Mag 

ivy- 


Sach a storm of sobs, such a rain of tears! 
She does not like scenes or emotions, or 
startling effects, but she cannot help this 
outburst of sorrow. It is the last tribute to 
a fallen idol. They are the last sobs, the last 
tears, he will ever wring from her. The one 
man in all the world whom she believed she 
could Jove and honour had played her false. 
Knowing her to be a poor girl, he had won 
her heart by deception in concealing from her 
his real She would never forgive him, 
o— see him again, never think of him, she 


herself. 

** Yes, I will go to London to-night, if I can 
only get away before the ladies or my aunt 
return. I shall leave a note for auntie, 
asking her not to worry about me, and to send 
my box on, be in time to catch the 
seven-fifteen train to St. Pancras, and send a 
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telegram to Hester Pym to apprise her of 
my coming.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AUNT DORA'S TRIUMPH. 


17H this resolve Eve started to her feet, 
Pa back her bright hair that had become 
loose, and fell in a glittering cloud about her 
shoulders. Being very practical youn 
person she dried her tears, removed her pear 
necklace and black lace gown, stuffing them 
ruthlessly into her box. She bathed her 
flushed face and fastened up her hair in 
a golden pile. She then dressed herself in the 
grey gown, beaded black cape and straw hat, 
trimmed with mauve satin, in which she 
travelled from London on that never-to-bs- 
forgotten day on which she first met Mr. 
Evelyn. She next sat down to write a few 
lines to her aunt. 


“Dean Avuntre,—Something has occurred 
that compels me to go back to London to- 
night. Don't worry about me, I shall write 
to-morrow and explain all. Then, like a dear, 
good auntie, you will put my things in my 
box and send it on. Don’t trouble about me, 
auntie, or be cross with your poor—Eve.” 


This she folded and put in an envelope 
which she laid on the table in her aunt's 
room, Then putting a few things in her 
black bag, and taking her white sunshade, she 
slipped out of the room and out of the house 
unobserved. 

Eve Morrison reached the station without 
being recognised, and in time to despatch a 
telegram to Miss Pym at Bond.street, London, 
requesting that young lady to meet her at 
St. Pancras at 10.20 p.m. 

Havi rocured a second-class ticket, she 
enscon erself in a corner of the carriage, 
heaving a great sigh of relief as she did so. 
But it was not until the June dusk deepened 
into night, and the grey shadows crept over 
the corn and pasture-lands, and the “ Lights 
o’ London ” gave a lurid glow to the horizon, 
and the summer evening hum of the great 
city crept nearer, that the girl felt herself 

6 beyond the reach of her pursuers. 

At eleven o'clock that night Lady Steyne 
cetired very much fatigued, leaving her guests 
to the full enjoyment of the music and 
dancing. Though feeling weary she sent a 
servant in search of Lord Steyne. The new 
peer quickly obeyed the summons, 

“Oh, Philip, is the girl really missing? 
Are you quite sure that she is noé still at the 
Hollyhocks?”’ 

“T am quite sure, mother. I sent two 
messengers. One says that Mrs. Lane found 
@ note in her room in which Miss Morrison 
asks her not to worry about her; that she was 
leaving for London to-night, and would send 
an explanation to-morrow. My other mes- 
senger learnt at the railway station that a 
young lady, answering her description, had 
booked for London that evening.”’ 

“T shall never forgive Giles Bantem’s 
daughter. The girl must be found, Philip. 
She is the only living descendant of my sister 
Helen and my second husband’s sister Rose. 
Rose Hillary's son married Helen Bantem’s 
daughter. Rose and Helen are dead, so are 
tkeir son and daughter ; but Eve, their grand- 
child, lives to inherit the money that would 
have been theirs had they been found. George 
Hiliary left a large sum of money to his 
sister Rose and her descendants, so with what 
I shall give her Eve will be rich indeed. 
Strange that both advertisements and detec- 
tives failed to find her ! Yet she is found here, 
after all, in the simplest way. And now the 
one desire of my heart is that you, Philip, 
will marry her.” 

“‘] will never marry any other woman, 
mother,”’ Lord Steyne answers, solemnly. 

* * * - * 


“You have a severe account to render, 
Lane, for the way in which you have brought 





up your niece. Such airs and such notions. 
I don’t wonder at Lord Steyne miectaking 
her for one of her ladyship's guests. There 
wasn’t a lady there looked more stylish than 
she did in that black lace gown. People 
ought to dress according to their position, 
Lane. I don’t know what Lady Steyne would 
think of her if she knew she is only a dress- 
maker. Lord and Lady Steyne are going to 
London to-morrow for some weeks. So we 
shall go up to town to finish the season.” 

In these words Lady Bantem unburdened 
herself to the housekeeper the morning after 
the ball at Grayfriars, and Eve's flight. 

“Just fancy, ma, that designing minx 
walking with Lord Steyne and pretending not 
to know him; and those pearls she wore were 
real, Major Gurney says so; and he knows. 
The deceitful thing!” sequels Miss Carry, 
maliciously. 

* * * ~ 

There is a crush of oarrisges in Hyde-park ; 
the famous exercise ground is still crowded, 
though it is the end of June, and the season 
begins to wane. Some of the old magnates 
have departed to other scenes, but they 
are not yet missed except by their personal 
friends. 

On this sunny June day the park is at its 
brightest ; the flowers are radiant; the great 
stately trees stand like a dusky wall, motion- 
less, in the still air. A long line of carriages 
move slowly from Apsley-gate westward. 
Opposite the Albert-gate one equipage leaves 
the line and drives towards the fashionable 
exit. The carriage contains four people, Sir 
Giles and Lady Bantem, Miss Bantem, and 
Mr. Charles Bantem. 

“* Yes, Giles, I told you from the first, and 
I tell you so now, that Aunt Dora is my 
béte noir, as Lady Margaret says; but we must 
take her up to please the De Veres. We can- 
not offend them, if only for the dear girls’ 
sake!” her ladyship is saying in quite a fume, 
and fanning herself violently, as the victoria 
sweeps past the French Embassy, before 
which there is a well-dressed crowd watching 
the arrivals to a reception. 

“* Sensible woman, Lady Steyne; and as 
for Aunt Dora, she isn’t so bad. Can’t you 
oa to whats-their-names, Em'ly, and see 

o— ” 

** Jay's, pa?” suggests Miss Jo. 

“ Ay, to be oun derrei Well, can’t we 
drive to Jay’s, and see one of the leading 
ladies, and explain what you require, Em'ly. 
Tell her that money is no object if she can 
make an old lady presentable, who has lived 
at the other end of the earth during the last 
fifty years. If you only persuade Aunt Dora 
to come and stay with us a week or two, and 
get alady from Jay’s to call upon us to see 
what is required, we shall go on all right,” Sir 
Giles advises, meekly. 

That gentleman delivered himself of this 
speech while the victoria is standing still, in 
consequence of a block in Knightsbridge, 

** You must be very firm with Carry. She 
has been very impertinent to Aunt Dora, 
and she has offended Lord Sseyne, by in- 
sulting Lane’s niece while in his company. 
I let her go to Richmond with Major Gurney 
to-day, because I could not take her to Lady 
Steyne’s.”’ , 

Here the carriage = clear, and proceeds 
along Brompton-road without further hind- 
rance until it stops before a modern mansion 
in the Cromwell-road. 

Charles Bantem leaps out, and assists his 
parents and elder sister to aljght. They 
ascend the broad steps, and pass through a 
group of servants in gorgeous livery, who 
are waiting in the hall. One of these gentle- 
men lead them to the drawing-room, and take 
Lady Bantem’s card to Lady Steyne. 

“What a beautiful room! Her ladyship 
must be quite a patron of high art decora- 
tions,” observes Jo. 

*Er—look at those Japanese monsters! 
Lady Steyne calls them her curios, I sup- 
pose, aw”—lisps Charley with an affected air. 

‘* Hideous monstrosities ! Ah! there is Lord 





Steyne talking toma. You haven't been intro- 
duced yet, Chawly.”’ 

The heir of the Bantems turned and saw a 
tall gentleman, who had just entered the 
room, and was in the act of shaking hands 
with Sir Gilesand Lady Bantem. 

He stcod with his back to Chawly; but 
there was something in the back view of that 
figure that caused Chawly to start, and men- 
tally ejaculate, ‘‘ By Jove!” A minute later 
and the man turns, and Charly steps back, 
muttering, ‘‘ Dem it all!’ most vehemently. 

“ My lord, my son Chawles has not yet 
had the honour of an introduction. Come 
Chawly, and be present-——”’ 

“No occasion, my dear Lady Bantem. We 
have met before; we already know each other. 
Do we not, Mr. Bantem?” 

** Ye—s—s! er—aw—dem it all!” 

‘* How do you do?”’ and he shook Chawly’s 
hand warmly, while he smiles so reassuringly 
that Chawly’s self-postession is quite restored, 
and,plucking up courage, he looks Lord Steyna 
in the face. 

‘* Er—and to think that fellow I met in the 
railway carriage was Lord Steyne,” he muses. 

Just then the drawing-room door opens, 
and a swish of silken skirts heralds the en- 
trance of Lady Steyne. 

Alleyes turn to behold the hostess stand- 
ing in the doorway — tall, handsome, and 
distinguished-looking, despite her seventy 


years. 

Sir Giles and Lady Bantem move towards 
her, and the lady advances to meet them half- 
way. 

‘* My dear Lady Steyne——” 

‘* My dear Sir Giles! Yourself and Lady 
Bantem are searching for your aunt, Mrs. 
Dora Bartlett, are you not ?”’ 

*¢ Yes | and I think we shall be able ——” 

‘‘ To find her, She isalready found. Iam 
Aunt Dora!” 

“ Eh!" 

‘‘I am Aunt Dora!” Lady Steyne says, 
holding out both hands. 

“Er—aw—by Jove! Here’s a chestnut!” 
from Chawly. x 

“O ma, we are ruined!” from Josephine, 
as she staggers back. 

Lady Bantem comprehends the situation; but 
she utters no sound as she sinks softly on the 
carpet, where she lies a helpless heap of quiver- 
ing plush and sage-green brocade. Lord Steyne 
and Chawly raised her with some difficulty, 
and placed her on a couch, when Sir Giles 
bent over her and whispered,— 

“Sit up, Em’ly! Don’t be silly, You 
know it was all your fault. You would snub 
Aunt Dora.” 

‘‘Have you no vinaigrette, Josephine? 
Here, take mine. Hold it to her nostrils; it 
will revive her if she inhales it. I would 
rather not summon the servants. Only my 
little plot, Gfles!” 

“I am sorry for all this, Lady Steyne. I 
am sorry you came amongst us in the guise of 
@ poor relation.” 

“‘ Were I the poorest creature on earth I was 
your father's sister. And your father and you 
had all the money myself and my sister Helen 
would have inherited at my father’s death. 
Knowing how my sister and I had heen 
treated, and being the possessor of fourteen 
million dollars, I wished to know who were 
my friends and whomy enemies. And I came 
to see if any descendants of my sister were 
living, or any relations of my second 
husband, George Hillary. He had an 
only sister, and that sister had an 
only son, who married my sister Helen’s 
daughter ; and the only child of that marriage 
is Eve Morrison, who has always believed 
herself to be Lane's niece, because she brought 
her up and educated her, as she did her 
mother before her. 

‘* When Helen was a widow, and in poverty, 
she did not apply to you, Giles; she sought 
her old servant, who was just married. Lane 
gave her shelter until her death, and kept her 
child until she grew up and married; and 
when she died Lane took her baby and brought 
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her cp, and had her taught a business, that 
she might earn the bread of independence.” 

‘* Well, Aunt Dora, let bygones be bygones. 
You have heard that vulgar old saying that 
‘ blood is thicker than water.’ "’ 

‘* Well, you know the reception I got at the 
Hollyhocks. Bat I don't regret it. Had I 
come there as the rich Lady Steyne I might 
not have found my precious Eve, Lord Steyne 
night not have seen her in time to save him 
from marrying some other woman. Philip, 
ask Eve to come here.” 

Lord Steyne raised the velvet portitre at 
one end of the room, and disappeared behind 
it. 

In a few moments: he:returned with Eve on 
his arm. 

The girl looked surpassingly lovely, but 
cool and collected ; a little deeper colour in 
her cheeks being the only visible effect of the 
ordeal she was passing: through. 

“This is my sister Helen’s granddaughter.” 

‘* And my promised wife,” Lord Steyne adds, 
proudly. 

* And this is‘my dear adopted son, the son 
of my most lamented husband, Lord Steyne. 
As Mr. Johnson he had been Mr. Bartlett’s 
private secretary two years, bearing his exile 
and loss of rank and titlewithout a murmur. 
He had such @ high-bred air, and such elegant 
manners, I suspected that ‘he was not what he 
seemed. 

‘His deep dejection also impressed me. It 
required much tact and caution to draw from 
him the secret of his rank. Then my hus- 
band died, leaving me very rich. Mr. John- 
gon remained my seeretary until I became 
convinced that the best use I could put my 
money to would be to restore Lord Steyne to 
his proper rank in his native country, and 
take his-son and heir from obscurity, and give 
him his place in the world. 

“To do this I had to marry him, or my 
affectionate relatives would have had me 
placed in a lunatic asylam. 

‘* My husband is dead ; but his son is Lord 
Steyne, and will marry Eve Morrison. There 
is the luncheon bell, Giles. Let us go down.” 

Sir Giles suffered himself to be led from the 
room without a word of comment, Lord 
Steyne gave his arm to Lady Bantem, now 
quite recovered, while Eve and Josephine 
fell to the lot of Chawly. 

‘My dear' Eve, you take it all as cool as 
thongh you were born to the purple!” 
Josephine whispers to her new found cousin. 


* * ® * . 


“‘My dear Lady Margaret, how well you are 
looking! I feared you were lonely now your 
two daughters are married.” 

“ Notatall, dear Lady Ingram, You eee, 
the girls both married money, in the shape 
of Charles Bantem and Captain Clayton, of 
the Guards.” 

‘* Ah, yes; both so rich, you see. And the 
de Veres, Lady Margaret, what of them?” 
Lady Ingram inquires, with her charming 
society smile. 

_ “* Well, the Dowager lives in the most de- 
lightfal seclusion, content to hear and read 
about her daughter-in-law's triumphs. Young 
Lady Steyne is quite a woman of fashion. 
Major Gurney has married Carry Bantem, 
and her father and Aunt Dora have given them 
alot of money. Josephine is the old maid of 
the family!” 

[THE END.] 








Tue origin of the name Canada is Iabori- 
ously sought in Modern Language Notes for 
June by Professor A. Marshall SEMliott, He 
pronounces it European and Spanish, finding 
its nearest primitive meaning to bea glade or 
swampy pasture, such as bear this designation 
to-day on the pampas of the Argentine Re- 
public. The fitness of applying such a term 
to the bold north shore of the St. Lawrence 
below Quebéc—the firet tract called Canada— 
is, however, hardly obvious, 
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FACETIA, 


Customer (getting his hair cut): “ Didn't 
you nip off a piece of the ear then?” Barber 
(reassuringly): ‘‘ Yes, sir, a small piece, but 
not ’nough to affect the hearin’, sir.”’ 

Fat Man: “ What costume shall I wear to 
the masquerade ball?" Cynical Friend: 
“Don't wear any costume. Tie a string to 
your ankle, and go as a captive balloon.” 

‘* You musé not do that, my dear,” said a 
mother to her four-year-old daughter; ‘‘ nice 
little. girls never do go.” ‘Yes, they do, 


, Mamma, sometimes ; didn’t you just see me 


do it?” 

Too Brier a Rerative: “I am sorry, Amy, 
that you are only my second cousin,” he said, 
as she greeted him with a hasty kiss. ‘‘ Why 
so, Harry?” ‘If you were my sixty-second 
cousin, you might give me a sixty-second 


Bacow: ‘' Goed-merning, Yeast ; how do you 
feel to-day?" Yeast: “I’ve got cold in my 
chest.” ‘‘ Why, I shouldn’t know it. You 
don’t cough any.” ‘“ Congh ? of course not. 


| Why should I? The cold is in my ice chest at 
' home.” 


Lawyer (drawing will of a sick client): 
‘** Your estate is much smaller, sir, than has 
generally been supposed.” Sick Client: ‘‘ Yes, 
but that fact must be kept quiet until after 
the funeral. I want a good ch 
stricken mourners.” 

A story is-told of a wealthy but parsimoni- 
ous woman who was not easily affected y the 
appearance of misery. Beinginformed that a 


hungry beggar. was eating grass in the front of | 


the honse, she exclaimed, “ Poor man; take 
him to the back yard and let him eat the 
grass there. It grows higher.” 

Artist: ‘ Yes, sir, I can enlarge this photo- 
graph and give you a s i ikeness.” 
Widower (whose knowledge of art terms is 
limited, but who has ‘a very vivid remem- 


brance of the deceased):~‘: A speaking like- | Y 
ness! I would like the portrait, but—buat I—_ 


er—don't care to have it talk much.” 

“ Just a word with you, young man, before 
you go. You have been cultivating the ac- 
quaintance of my danghter for nearly four 
months, and I think it is about time to ask 
your intentions.’’ ‘‘ That's just what 1’ve been 
thinking; but Mabel doesn’t seem to be able 
to muster up courage to ask me, or else she 
has forgotten it’s leap-year.” 

Farner (whom Bobby has induced to take 
him): ‘‘ Now, Bobby, I don’t quite understand 
this, If the man who throws the ball fails to 
hit the club after three trials, does that put 
the umpire out?”’ Bobby: “ Pa, do you re- 
member why you sent me to bed last night at 
seven o'clock?” Father: “Why, n—no.” 
Bobby : “ It was for asking foolish questions.” 

Aaricunrvran Eprron: “ Please, sir, may I 
have two weeks’ vacation?” Managing Edi- 
tor: ‘Why, what do you want with a vacation? 
You don’t have to sit up nights.” Agricultu- 
ral Editor: “I know that; but here I am, 
fifty-one years of age, and have never yet seen 
acow. I really feel as though I ought to get 
out into the country this summer to see what 
it looks like.” * 

Drsarrorytixnc A Provp Farser.—A_ proud 
father had, just before dinner, been telling the 
visitor how clever his little daughter was. He 
said it was not precocity; it was intelligence. 
When she le@rned a thing she knew its value, 
and she never was known, like other children, 
to ask foolish questions. ‘ You'll see now. 
If that child asks a question about anything 
it will surprise you with its sense.” At din- 
ner the conversation turned upon Austria. 
The intellectual child was taking if allin. In 
a pausein the talk, she piped out: ‘ Papa !”’ 
‘‘ What is it, my dear?” said the proud 
parent, with a pleasing smile, as he looked at 
the visitor, a8 much as to say, ‘‘ Now’s your 
chance; you listen.’”’ ‘Paps, aro they all 
ostriches in Austria?" 


owing of grief- 


An Iypvstriovs Covi, 
Her work with needle and with thread 
Seemed all her thoughts engaging, 
Which made me jealous, and I said, 
‘*I wish you'd quit your edging.” 
Then when aside her work she laid, 
And love I got to pledging, 
My chair somehow got feet ; she said, 
‘*‘ Now, sir, you quit your edging.” 

Two or aA Kryp.—A man strolled into a 
fashionable church just before the service be- 
gan. The sexton followed him up, and tap- 
ping him on the shoulder and pointing to a 
small cur that had followed ‘him into the 
sacred edifice, said : “‘ Dogs are not admitted.” 
“That's not my dog,’ replied the visitor. 
“Bat he follows you.” ‘‘ Well, so do you.” 
The sexton growled, and removed the dog with 
unnecessary violence, 

A Qurer Onrrrer Sxot.—A distinguished 
prelate in the Established Church found him- 
self stranded in a little town away down in 
the wilds of Wales last summer, and, had 
to put up at a farm-house, where he was 
hospitably entertained. ‘Do you have many 
Epis ians down here?'’ he inquired of 
his hostess. ‘‘ Well, really now, I don’t know,” 
she answered; ‘“‘our carter shot some sort 
of a queer critter down back of the barn the 
other day, but he thought it was.a squirrel. 

SommwHar ee tues be wel said 
a loving young wife, ‘it seems like tempting 
a you to get your bree bas gee 
almost as if you were preparing for you 
know,” and she cried a little on the collar of 
his new coat. “Don’t be foolish, little one,’ 
he gently remonstrated ; ‘' if I should becalled 
suddenly you would have five thousand pounds 
| to keep the wolf from the door.” ‘ Five thou- 
' sand pounds, John ?” she said, with #convul- 
sive sob; “I thought you were’ to get it in- 
sured for ten thousand.”’ 

A Wranrep Scnoonnoy.—A young ‘and'en- 
thusiastic kindergarten teacher, who'believes 
‘that much repetition will fix ideas firmly in 
' youthful minds, usually begins her lesson on 





| : 
the ideas of form by holding up an india ‘rab 

| ber ball and aug “Now, children; what is 
this?” “ A globe,” is the reply, out in 
childish treble, The other day began, as 
usual, with the ball, “Now, children; what 
do Thold in my hand?” ‘“Ohestnat!” yelled 
a prompt and cheeky small boy froma back 
seat. That's the sort of thing, the teacher 
says, that discourages her. 


Houmorovs Brevirizs. 


Mr. Fauxpas (to his neighbour at dinner) : 
“ You must have thought it a stupid in 
me to have made that remark.’ “Miss Society : 
“ Why, no; I thought it quite natural.” 

When a oat gives an entertainment from 
the top of the wall it isn’t the cat we object 
to, it’s the waul. 

A London literary man composes a good 
many of his while riding abeut the 
city. He is a hack writer with a vengeance. 

She (vindietively) : “‘ You need not hope to 
escape'me thus, The wounded heart never 
forgets! I shall follow you to your grave!’ 
He (with bravado): ‘‘ Not if you die first.” 

Smokeless gunpowder is the latest addition 
to the science of war. Now let somebody in- 
vent a smokeless cigarette, and peace will 
have her victories no less renowned than war. 

‘‘ Four pews from the front, if you please,’ 
said a clerical:looking gentleman:at the ticket 
office of the opera the other evening. : 

Sunday. School Teacher (illustrating the“ still 
small voice”): “ What is it, dear children, 
that makes you feel so uncomfortableand un- 
happy after you have done something which 

ou onght not to do?” Dear C 7 oA 
ickin’.”’ i H 

Prince Pumpernickel: ‘‘ Darling Mees Elzie, 
I loaf you. Pe mine, Iam not von uf Sher- 
many’s richest brinces, but I haf four tousand 
thalers a-year.” Miss Elsie: PALS pa gives 
as much a year to our cook.” Prince P. ; * ell, 
marry me, and I vill do de cooking.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Princess of Wales has charmed the 
Emerald Isle by her patronage of Irish trade 
and manufactures: Her latest purchase is 
some Irish ducks of the “magpie” species, 
the pretty birds that bave been introduced 
with so much success of late on the orna- 
mental waters of a great many English parks, 
The Princess has had these ducks placed on 
the lake at Sandringham, where they no 
doubt receive some of the attention and 
petting which all the favourite live creatures 
there obtain from their kindly owners. 

Toe Princess Victoria of Wales has; we 
hear, developed quite a remarkable talent for 
pastel draw , and has just completed a 
most admirable’ portrait of her mother, 
which her father has hung up in the little 
blue-room upstairs in Marlborough House. 
Of course, all ott Princesses have been tanght 
drawing, just as they have been taught music, 
French, and @ host of other things. The 


Princess Victoria of Wales has in this por: 


trait of her mother given most incontestible 
proof thatshe possesses remarkable artistic 
skill’ for owe so young. It is the Prince's 
intention to spare no trouble or expense in 
cultivating this newly-discovered talent in his 
daughter; and as he is himself an admirable 
judge of things artistic, she could have no 
better guide than her Royal father. 

Wetsecr. Ansty, the seat of the Dake: of 
Portland, is in that portion of Nottingham 
shire known as the ‘ Dukories.” The 
late Duke was a@ regular hermit, and hid 
himself from public or private view, bur- 
rowing underground like a mele, His 
successor in the property prefers to live on 
the surface, and, moreover, loves to asso- 
ciate with his kind. His Grace has-jasé held 
a very largegarden party, which was a most 
pleasant and fe tative gathering. 
Among those invited were the officers of the 
10th Hussars’ from York, in which regiment 
the brother of the Dake, Lord William Ben- 
tinck, holds a.commission. A most‘agreeable 
time was spent, and the noble owner of the 
estate. added something to his popularity by 
hia affability and genial hospitality. Other 
peers might do well to follow the example of 


the Dake of Dsvonshire and the Dake of’ 


Portland. 


Tue Earl of Dadley’s coming of age was 

recently célebrated at Witley Court. There 
was @ county ball at Himley Hall, his lord- 
ship’s Staffordshire seat, on the 27th ult., 
and on the following day there was a grand 
féte at Dadley Castle for the miners and 
ironworkers in his lordship’s employ, when 
300 sat down to dinner. On the 29th ult. 
there was a dinner to the workmen, gardeners, 
&c., at Himley, and on the 30th there was a 
military tournament in the park, with a die- 
play of fireworks each night. 
_ Tau Emperor and Empress of Austria 
intended going to Posenhofen the end of 
August, to join in celebrating the ‘ diamond 
wedding” of the Dake and Dachess Maximillan 
of Bavaria. By the way, in England we give 
that title to festivities after seventy-five years 
of married life, but Maximilian and his 
Duchess Ludovica have only completed their 
three-gcore years together. However, as the 
Archduchess keeps ‘her eightieth birthday at 
the sama time, it is perhaps as well to let the 
family jabilations come off all at once, 

One would have thought that aged ladies 
would be the last persons to value prosents of 
jewellery, but it appears that they are as keen 
after this sort of “spoil’’ as the youngest of 
their granddaughters. The venerable Duchess 
of Cambridge received no less than threo 
brooches, the other day, as birthday souvenirs, 
and seemed more pleased with them than 
with any other of the gifts that poured in upon 
her. Her son gave her a fees” and earrings 
' Of diamonds and turquoises. George Ranger 

likes to give good value to his mother, and the 
gems are very handsome ones. 





STATISTICS, 


At the close of last year the whites of foreign 
descent in the United States numbered about 
28,000,000, and of American descent 24,000,000. 
The line dividing the two stocks is drawn at 
the year 1790 as @ convenient and proper 
point, because at that time the’political and 
social organisation of the country was fairly 
settled, and the first census taken. Thus the 
foreign:etock now preponderates, though seven- 
teen years ago it was only a little more than 
half the native stock, 

An officer of the board of public charities at 
Paris undertook to determine how many beg- 
gars pretending to be in want of work were 
sincere, making arrangements with several 
poesatastaring and eines concerns to 
em ae eves: poem might send to them 
srith  lettes t three days, at four franos a 
day. He kept‘account of the applicants and 
the results. In eight months he offered 727 
of these letters. to beggars, 415 of which were 
refused, 138 were taken but not delivered, and 
of the remaining 174 persons some worked one 
day, others only half a day, and but eighteen 
stayed the three days. 





GEMS. 


Tr you read ten pages of # book, letter by 
letter—that is to say, with real accuracy—you 
are forevermore, insome measure, an educated 
person. 

In genius there is that alchemy which con- 
verts into gold: which from suffering deduces 
strength, from error clearer wisdom, from all 
things good. 

A nosieness and elevation of mind, together 
with firmness of constitution, gives lustre and 
dignity to the aspect, and makes the soul, as 
it were, shine through the body. 

Virtue consisis in ma**"¢ des iva subordinate 
to duty, passion to prinsip, The pillars of 
character are moderation, temperance, chas- 
tity, simplicity, self-control; its method is 
self-denial, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURGES. 


Tarroca Frvurr Poppixe.—One-hbalf cupfal 
of tapioca soaked over night in one quart of 
cold water. In the morning cover the bottom 
of the baking dish with any kind of fruit, 
either oa or fresh ; sweeten the tapioca 
with one-half cupfal of sugar, add a little salt 
and nutmeg, pour over the fruit, and bake one 
hour. Serve with sauce. 

Ton Cream Pupprne.—One pint of milk, one 
pint of water, one cupfal of rice previously 
cooked, one cupfal of raisins, four eggs, beat 
the yolks with one-half cupfal of sugar, mix 
well, with salt to taste; beat the whites with 
one-half cupful of sugar to a froth, spread on 
top, and place in'oven to brown; flavour with 
lemon, 

Brro's nest Pupprna.—Pare-and core, with- 
out quartering, enough quick-cooking, tart 

ples, to filla pudding-pan, make a custard 
dens quart of milk and the yolks of six eggs; 
sweeten, spice, pour over the aoe and bake; 
when.done, beat the whites of the eggs to a 
stiff froth and mix with-six tablespoonfuls 
of white sugar; spread this on the custard, 
brown lightly, and serve hot or cold. 

Sarmon Cxroqurttrs.—Boil half a pint of 
milk, thicken with a tablespoonfal of flour, 
and.let it become cold. Mince pound can of 
salmon or one pound of freshsalmon. When 
very fine add a saltspoonfal of white pepper. 
Moisten the minced salmon with the boiled 
milk, work to » paste, and add bread crumbs 
if too thin. When wanted, shape into cakes, 
rolls, or cones, dip in egg and crumbs, and fry 
in hot fat. 





MISOELLANEOUS. 


Bauzac, that shrewd and witty observer of 
human nature, remarked that to a pair of 
lovers the rest of the world were of no more 
account than the figures on a bit of tapestry. 

Ancrent human footprints have been found 
in a voleanic rock in Nicaragua. The prints 
are described as being nine and one-half 
inches long, three inches wide at the heel, and 
four and one-half inches at the toe. The 
apparent length of the foot itself is eight 
inches. 


“T gave never been in a hurry; I. have 
always taken plenty of exercise ; I have always 
tried to be cheerful, and I have taken all! the 
sleep that I needed.’’ These were the rules of 
health followed by the late Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, and he gutlived and outworked 
most of those who began life with him. 

A Worp or Apvicz.—With «a wife her hus- 
band’s faults should be sacred. A woman for- 
gets what is due to herself when she conds- 
scends to that refuges of weakness—a female 
confidante. A wife’s bosom should be the 
tomb of her husband's failings, and hia 
character far more valuable in her estimation 
than his life; And the same rule applies, 
vice versd, to husbands. 

Sasze Jstanp, on the coast of Nova Scotia, 
is gradually disa, ing, and in a few years 
more will be t submerged. Daring one 
gale in 1881 a ei of land seventy feet wide 
and a quarter of a mile long was washed 
away. In 1775 the island was forty miles 
long, and two. and one-half miles wide. It 
is now only nineteen and one-half miles 
long, and less'than'a mile in width. 

Tse expression “ dark horse,’’ now in such 
general political use, is said to have first oc- 
curred in Lord Beaconsfield’s “‘ Young Duke,"’ 
in the following : “The first 
favourite was never heard of, the second 
favourite was never seen after the distance 
post, all the'ten-to-ones were in the rear, and 
a dark horse which had never been thought 
of rushed past the grand stand in sweeping 
triumph.” 

Harp to Do.—Some of the demands made 
upon our veracity and politeness are almost 
impossible to meet. It is hard to admit that 
our shoes hurt because they are too small. 
To listen cheerfully to a twice-told tale. To 
love a bore because he is good. To remember 
debts as vividly as we remember debtors. To 
bs grateful in proportion to the intention of 
the benefactor rather than in proportion to 
what we receive. To be as much mortified 
over # sin as over a mistake in etiquette. To 
feel as deep a remorse before as we feel after 
being found ont. 

Tuere is no doubt that one of the most 
useful qualifications of an orator is a good 
voice. Burke failed in the House through the 
lack of it, while William Pitt, through the 
possession of it, was a raler there at the age of 
twenty-one. Mr. Lecky says that O’Connell’s 
voice, rising with an easy and melodious swell, 
filled the.largest building, and triumphed over 
the wildest tumult, while at the same time it 
conveyed every inflection of feeling with the 
most delicate flexibility. The great majority 
of celebrated oratcrs have been aided by the 
possession of a good voice. 

Try It.—Try to compute your artificial 
wants—the number of things which you fancy 
come under the lists of must have's, merely 
because other people possess them, and not 
because you would not be quite as well off and 
as happy in their absence, Try it for one 
week whenever your fingers are tempted to 
dally with your purse-strings, Record in your 
memorandum book what in view of this you 
censibly resolve not to buy, and see what a 
nice little sum will be left you for real neces- 
saries. It is seldom by these last that one is 
hampered and aunoyed.. Make the experi- 
ment, and see if it is not‘so, A just economy 
is not niggardliness; one need not be a miser 


in avoiding the extravagance of a spendthritt. - 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. C.—Lear was a m cal king of Britain. Read 
Shakespeare's play of “‘ g Lear.” 

Anne.—September 14, a came on Tuesday ; April 
8, 1868, on Wednesday. We have norecord of the weather 
on either day. 

A. D. F.—He would get on if sober and industrious, 
but he would require a knowledge of the preparation of 
American drinks. 

H. E.—Nemesis is the Greek personification of retri- 
bution, or that punishment which sooner or later over- 
takes the offender. 

W. S. S.—Lethe is one of the five rivers of the lower 
regions. The word means “ forgetfulness,” and that 
is the sense in which it is used in the sentence quoted. 


M. A.—Orpheus was a mythical Greek t and 
musician, who is said to have charmed rocks, trees, 
wild beasts and the infernal powers by the music of his 
lyre. 

Mrs. Rostyy.—1. You can only y, owe writing. We 
quite res that it was very un vibe ke to say the 
least. The 19th May, 1864, fell on a Thursday, and 
the rth “March, 1862, on a Monday. 


T. T.—Cophetua is reese og ko-fet-u-a. It is the 
name of a mythical king of Africa, of great wealth, who 
fell in love with a beggar 1 and married her. You 
= the story versified by Tennyson in the “‘ Beggar 
Ma 

W. L.—Hyperion is the name of the sun; a satyr was 
a demi-god, with the body of a man, the feet and legs 
of a gost, | with short horns on his head, and his body 
covered with hair. The meaning of the comparison is 
obvious. 

C. 8. 8. —Apply, bet or macerated geranium leaves 
to the sore, g twice daily, and after 
a few days wash frequ aie in a weak solution of car- 
bolic acid. If the cut is clear of inflammation, a daily 
dressing of vaseline will be efficacious. 


‘* Owe tn Trovste.”—You all acted like a parcel of 
children, and no further notice should be taken of the 





matter by any of you. No ede en Fe went off in a huff 
and, as a gentleman, ot tek ton ly give a be girl 
back her handk yowith regret 


such a childish fashi 
LapyBirp.—The De 
‘<The rose is fairest when ‘tis budding new, 
fog hope is brightest when it pnt from fears. 
The sweetest washed with ae dew, | 
‘And lo leve is loveliest when embalmed in tears, 
are by Sir Walter Scott. 


Acatsa B.—1. You will obtain all information by 
writing te He Geneon be Caied Gee States in 
iaeden, 58a, Old Broad Street, City, E.C. 2. The 2lst 
June, 1870, fell on a Tuesday. 8. You must have a little 
patience. As to being forward, we believe the daughters 
of Erin do not come under tha’ that category, and we honour 
“a for it. You write a fair hand. 


1cK M.—Boastful persons, and such as dis: 
truth in their statements, are usually to be avoided ; 
these sins, in the lowest point t of vie, are decidedly 
against etiquette of good society. No woman can 
respect or love a man who is mo ‘the habit of y ~~ 
her; nor can a man esteem or love a woman whese 
statements do not possess the virtue of truth 


Janey.—The wed metre is the French measure, and, 
in the metric system devised by the French Academy 
commission for a common standard of weights and 
— is equivalent to 39°37079 inches, or 1°0936331 

nes yards, ic, a yard and about nine one-hun- 

ths. The metric system is the sim — and most 
perfect ever devised—the very name of the weight or 
measure indicating its value. 


E. B. 8.—Either a black kid slipper or a satin boot or 
slipper to match the dress is worn for by mond i slippers, 
however, are _ referred. Your party dress should be 
short. All daneing dresses are now made short. Dresses 
for dinners and receptions, on the contrary, should have 
trains. Ball dresses have no sleeves—just a puff or fall 
of lace at most—and are low or square at the neck. 
While you are away you can use mitts to match your 
dress, of gloves. a quite fashionable, 
and are preferable, in summer, to gloves, for those ladies 
who like yourself, have reason to complain of the ex- 
cessive perspiration of their hands. 

Darisy.—How the fiy manages to walk over the 
smoothest surface with nis feet upward, in defiance of 
the law of gravity, is a phenomenon that is not so diffi- 
cult of exp tion as you imagine. It has been gener- 
ally supposed that his feet were supplied with valves or 
suckers, and that he is thus enabled to hold himself 
upwards by atmospheric pressure. Others have attri- 
buted this pectliar power to the secretion of a sticky 
liquid in the feet, which enables him to sustain himself 
in this seem af unnatural position. The microscope 
has demonstra‘ tin many insects of the fly kind, 
the foot is furnished vith a pair of membranous ex- 
pansions termed pulvilli, commonly known as valves, 
and that these are with numerous hairs, each ot 
which has a minute disk at its extremity. There is no 
doubt that this apparatus is connected with the power 
these insects possess of walking with the feet upwards, 
but there is still some uncertainty as to the = 


disk at the end of the hairs on the pulvilli act as 
suckers; each secreting a liquid, though not viscid, 
eerves to make its adhesion perfect. 





M.—Some eae jelly spread upon bread might 
answer the purpos 


“His Pbeitegrtg> is pay gue but you 
should consult a respectable medical man. 


M. M. L.—Glycerine diluted with alittle fresh lemon 
or lime juice soften and whiten the hands. 


F. N.—A cube is a regular solid body, with six equal 
square sides and containing equal angles. A cubic foot 
is ere of 1,728 cubic inches. 


W.—Papias was an early Christian writer, 
Bishop of Hieropolis in Phrygia. The entertained the 
idea that there will be for one thousand years after the 
resurrection from the dead a bodily reign of Christ on 
earth; and from him millenarians were sometimes 
called’ Papianists, 


L. L.—Seeing that the gentleman’s’ failure was his 
loss and not yours, it would be a generous act to make 
an occasion for a repetition of the experiment. ‘At 
Home,” does not mean to receive every one. You are 
quite right in confining your guests to those you ad- 
mire, or to those whose more intimate acquaintance you 


N. |g Soraya 2 inortgaging tt; poysilans il 


ed 
for aR tad pe he vemieced is yt reeaad rsonal matter ; 


consequently, in order to oTecaver the atmount of his bil 
the physician would be under the necessity of suing 
the patient y. The claims of the mortgage 
mart — satisfied the same as any others, with the excep- 
on 0! es. 


RECOMPENSE, 


Srraicut through my heart this fact to-day 
By Truth’s own hand is driven ; 

God never takes one thing away, 
But something else is given. 


I did not know in earlier years 

But without hope, through bitter tears, 
a ou ¥ iter 
I mourned in sorrow’s blindness, 


And, ever following each regret 
For some di » 
es A rep’ heart was met 
ith unexpected pleasure. 

I by ae it pony y happened s0— 


No leat thing from my life cea go, 
ut something else is brought me. 


It is the law, complete, sublime, 
And now, with faith “anshaken, 
In patience I but bide my time, 
any joy is taken. 


No ay if ) Bom crushing blow 
by beep moment down me: 
Still back of it waits love, I know, 
With some new gilt to crown me. sew 


E. W. W.—We ‘do not physically make ourselves in 
this world ; if we did, we should be far different from 
what we are. You should be contented with the form 
that God has given you, and not seek, by abusing and 
coins |, to make a delica figure of wha was 
never, by your own confession, intended as such. Diet 
—_ and take health exercise, and these you will 
B good remedies for reducing surplus flesh. 


8S. T.—If men or women commit a wrong 
shoald do all in their power to atone for the inj 
and having done this the world should be bes 
condone the offence, and not end oes 
of that wrong-doing. ‘To err is human, to forgive 
—.. is an — which all should bear in id. 
to the circumstances of which you write i 





Dora.—To remov:> hair from wrists and arms without 
shaving use a pair of tweezers, 


Pozzep. ae atin a % Incertum est quam longa 
vita futura sit,” , and means: “It is uncertain 
how long life will 


C. 8S. M.—We certainly believe that fortune-tellers 
are humbugs and swindlers, and that those who consult 
them are extremely foolish. You would gain nothing 
by We nw F the experiment” of sending the fee for 
a consultation. How could your friend determine 
jor 7 mind-reader had “accurately revealed” her 
‘uture 


E. L. B.—The number of natives of Germany living 
in New York is vari estimated. The best judges 
think the number is in the vicinity of 50,000 or 60,000, 
but it has been stated in some news to be 300,000. 
The number of Irish-born persons in elty—that is, 
—_— born in Ireland—is estimated at 125,000, but we 

ot know whether the estimate is correct or not. 


R. V.—There is, pont, no of yn and 
than a cons' carping ‘tama facta 
to those we love. Homes atte te very tar totes vex T- 
fect ; as tho finest China ‘tmay have's flew ta ft. ou 
are too and exacting, and if you persevere in 
ches you “wholesale surveillance,” you will only 
estrange those whom you profess to love and esteem. 


P. 8. W.—The delicious breakfast puffs are the envy of 
every housek: They are made as follows :— 
anti sl § eggs, well ten, — stir into a pint of milk 


i i bth bs paaek a as Bias ok’ 

969 A.p., fastened rockets to their arrows, that the 

latter might be thrown to a greater distance. This, 

Revere Te eee eating atenonie etlginty tating 
er ojectiles—gunpowder artillery 

been used in China as carly as 85 4. The’ Mooriais 


1180 og it the Sicilians, but .p,'1327 is the earliest 


aad it was not till 1521 that cast cann 
made in this country. 


Rosry.—To prepare rabbit skins, lay 
smooth board, the fur side undermoat, 
rection with tinned 
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and was imbedded in a mass of siliciferous hyry, 

an op yey ie ee Se of a —— 
opals or by a resembling onyx. 

— ofthis stone found tn ml jen inthe Steet 

can, Hungarian, Geraso! y, ani eq’ 

‘ace (SE = is noted for its emerald-green and copper- 


L. L. T.—We are ‘not at all surprised at the young 
lady’s conduct. You have been paying her regular atten- 
tion for over a year, and d 
your affection in various ways, but have made no verbal 
or written declaration of it. It is quite possible that 





In regard 

behoves you to be more discreet, and do not Mg i your 
love wu n a man who has not the courage to declare his 
intentions. A man should never trifie with the | 
tions ofa ae be A ying her cae attentions when he 
does not con phate te marriage, A female coquette is ' 
bad enough ; a male one is intolerable. Let there be al 
clearly defined distinction betwen the attentions of cum- ' 
mon courtesy or of friendship and those of love. 

Dotuy R.—You want to know how to receive ena! 
entertain company. The request covers a Lang deal of 
ground, and we should have preferred t you had 
mentioned what kind of company you have in your 
If the visitor expect is a young lady, ia preparing | say 

le. 


y 
= she is fond of books leave her in peace for a quiet 
time, and bear in mind that the truest hospi- 
tality es ia letting your guests enjoy themselves at 
times in their own way, ag om than that ~ 
shall enjoy themselves in yours. Be careful not to 


question your friend too closely cout her 
affairs, = being guest, she will feel obliged to 
’ 


this way your friend will not as thou — 
among strangers. You need not indulge 

pleasure when there is so much you can enjoy that will 
come within your means, 





she loves epee sieuly think, but she could not, without 
a sacrifice of c= = cay modesty ay eae it until you 
ven e by ng revealing your 
~-Ae b towards Torr toloene to do ano con. 
sens wien you Set Ne | her to think that you were 
about to give word to your preference may have led her 
i Late ou required a little disciplining, and we think 
ee righ t. aon Sa xe ou have lost the opportunity t 
er =, th e only course left is to write 
= a straightforward, , manly letter. 


Three-halfpence 
Weekly! Lommjuarteriy One Shilling and Mightpence 


Att Back Nomsens, Parts and Vouvmss are In prin? 
and may be had of all booksellers. F 


NOTIOCE.—Part 318, Now Ready, pri ee a 
Eightpence. Also Vol. L., bound in 
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